








Agriculture is the most healthy, the most useful, and the most noble employment of man.—WasuHINGTON. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Puease to bear in mind, that subscriptions to the 
Agriculturist are payable in advance, and that the 
particular attention of subscribers to this, only, can 
remunerate the publisher for carrying iton. Poste 


MASTERS ARE ALLOWED BY LAW, TO TRANSMIT SUB< 


SCRIPTIONS TO PAPERS AND MAGAZINES, FREE OF 
FXPENS#, and we hope all will avail themselves of 
this means of remittance, who have not an oppor- 


tunity of handing the money direct to the publisher. 
They can do thesame at hisrisk. Please toaddress | 


everything of this kind, as well as all other come 
munications connected with the business of the 
Agriculturist, to C. M. Saxton, 121 Fulton Street, 
New York. 





TO AGENTS. 

Any one is hereby authorized to act as agent for 
this paper, by collecting subscriptions and forwards 
ing the same free of postage to the publisher. Post- 
masters are particularly requested to act as such. 
So gate g publications are among the most use- 
ful printed, and it is quite important to an improved 
system of farming, that they be widely dissemi- 
nated. They add vastly to the productive wealth, 
comfort, and happiness of the country, and tend 
greatly to enlighten the minds of those engaged in 
cultivating the soil. Itis the duty, therefore, for 
all to exert themselves in their dissemination. No 
man can well do a greater good to his country. 





WORK FOR JANUARY, NORTH AND WEST. 

Felling Timber, Fencing Stuff, §c¢.—Early win 
ter, let it be remembered, is the proper season for 
cutting all kinds of hard-wood timber while the sap 
is low, but that of pine should be cut late in spring, 
when the pores of the wood is filled with resin, or 
pitch. Get out your stuff for posts and rails, and 
fashion them into shape, in order that they may be 
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in readiness to put up in .epfing. \ Cut and*pile'a 
sufficient supply of wea is month, to last a 
year, in order.tO-be ‘hauled home when dry, as 
it is needed.» , - 

Threshing Grain and Shelling Corn.—See that 
these are attended to, if not done before, and care- 
fully stored, free from vermin or wet, in order to 
be ready for a favorable sale. If you have much 
of this work to do, money will be saved by 
procuring the best machines designed for this pur- 

ose. 
' Winter Plowing.—Take advantage of every op- 
portunity that offers during the winter months, and 
plow stiff soils intended for seeding in spring ; but 
be suré and not meddle with such grounds while 
they are wet. 
~ Care of Stock, §c.—See that all domestic animals 
are provided with proper food and drink (not ice 
water if it can be avoided), as well as with shelter 
and warmth. Interest no less than humanity dic- 
tate attention to their comfort and wants. Their 
yards, sheds, and stables should be perfectly dry. 
Cleanliness is not always to be expected, and in 
many instances is incompatible with economy, as 
the proper mixing of the manure with the vegeta- 
ble matters, peat, turf, &c., in the yard, frequently 
requires that the manure be ‘scattered all over it. 
But they must be kept out of the mire at all times 
and in all weathers. They should be under shel- 
ter in all severe storms or excessive cold ; and they 
will thrive better, if in warm but well ventilated 
stables throughout the winter. Warm, dry shel- 
ter saves food as well as preserves health, and the 
rent of $100 well laid out in proper buildings and 
sheds will go much further than the interest on 
$100 in provender. The cows, mares, ewes, &c., 
that are coming in the ensuing spring, should be 

drticularly looked after, and well, but not profuse- 

y- fed. As they advance towards their time, they 
must be supplied with ample room. Separate 
stalls (box stalls), where they can be loose and 
free from disturbance from others, are particularly 
necessary with heavy or infirm animals; and in 
cold weather, this is essential for all the ewes and 
sows, equally with the largest animals. 

Kitchen Garden.—Hot beds should now be made 
xn the middle and western states by those desirous 
of having very early vegetables, such as lettuces, 
endive, dwarf cabbages, cauliflower, broccoli, pars- 
Jey, asparagus, radishes, &c. By some attention, a 
great many little comforts may be procured in this 
‘way, and, if you live near a market, enough may be 
sold from -your early vegetables to produce a pro- 
fitable return. 

Fruit Garden and Orchard.—Examine your or- 
chards, and cut off all dead limbs close to the trunks 
or branches; scrape off the moss,-and destroy all 
the chrysalides of cocoons or insects you can find. 
General pruning should be left until summer. Root- 
grafting may be performed this monthas well as the 
next. 

Flower Garden and Pleasure Grounds.—Should 
the ground continue open, hardy bulbs may be 
planted ; if frozen, large trees may be transplanted, 
with a mass of earth adhering to the roots. Per- 


form any work that may tend to forward the busi- 





hess of spring. 

























St tm Boe . Ure i ey # JANUARY, SOUTH. 

As aconsiderable portion of’ tlie directions given 
in the work for north and west, this moath, will ap- 
ply to the south, it is not deemed necessary to re- 
peat them here, oe 

Grinding and -Planting Sugar Cane.—Do not 
grind your canes any faster than they mature, for 
the sake of finishing your harvest. For, where 
hard frosts do not occur; it will sometimes be ad- 
vantageous to allow them to continue in the ground 
until February; as then, their juices will be in-a 
richer: state. But, should the heavy frosts set in 
before the crop is ground, the canes will be so af- 
fected that their juice can no longer be ecrystalized. 
This may be obviated, however, by cutting and 
grinding them before they thaw. 

Finish planting canes this month, if the season 
requires it, covering them to the depth of about 
three inches, but not too closely together. 

Sowing Tobacco Seed.—In the early part of this 
month, if it has not been done in December, select a 
spot of ground, prepare the necessary beds and sow 

our tobacco seed. Make the beds, if possible, on 
and newly cleared, or at least on land that has been 
seeded with grass. Break up the ground properly, 
grub up the small stumps, draw out the roots with 
aroot puller, or carefully remove them by hand. 
Make the beds from three to four inches high, of a 
convenient length and from three to three and a 
half feet in breadth, so as to enable the fingers, at 
arm’s length, to weed out the young plants from 
both sides of the bed. Before the seed is sown, 
take some dry trash, and burn upon the beds in 
order to destroy insects and the seeds of grass, 
or vile weeds. Take one ounce of tobacco seed, 
mix it with a quart of dry ashes, so as to separate 
it as much as possible, and sow it broad-cast in 
the beds. Then slightly rake the surface, roll or 
tread it down with your whole weight, in order that 
the ground may at once closely adhere to the seed, 
and sprinkle with rain or river water, if not suffi- 
ciently supplied by showers. Should the beds be- 
come dry from the sun, or blasting winds, water- 
ing should constantly be repeated until the 
young plants are large enough toremove. Keep 
the surface of the beds in a moist state, well stirred, 
and the plants clear of weeds. 

Kitchen Garden.—Plant artichokes, garlic, as- 
paragus, egg plant (under frames), chervil, northern 
cabbage, cress, shalots, spinach, lettuce, broad-leaved 
endive, dwarf beans (end of the month), Windsor 
beans, lentils, mustard, parsley, radish (round and 
long), roquet, carrots, tomatoes (under frames), pep- 
pers, northern turnips, peas, cauliflower (in beds), 
sweet potatoes, early corn, Irish potatoes. Trans- 
plant early cabbages from hot beds; also onions, 
either young plants or dry sets. 

Fruit Garden, Shrubbery, §c.—Continue to plant 
cuttings of grapevines, fruit and shade trees, &c. 





re 
Sowine Osace-Orance Sreeps.—Mr. Munn, 
of Kentucky, recommends us to soak the seeds of 
this plant in warm water, one or two days, until 
they swell; or soak them 24 hours when they 
should be tied up in a bag, and buried in moist 
earth, examining them every week until sprouted, 
after which, sow the usual way. 
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ROUGH NOTES BY THE WAY.—No. 5. 

Farm of Mr. Madlard.—On my return to Phila- 
delphia, I accidentally met my excellent young 
friend, Mr. Adolphus Maillard, who was so polite 
as to insist upon my accompanying him home to 
his hospitable residence at Bordentown. 

His farm consists of about 600 acres, and was 
formerly part of the estate of the late Joseph Bona- 

te. The mansion, gardens, and park, having 
Sean offered and since sold for $30,000 separately , 
Mr. M. wisely declined these, thinking that an ex- 
cellent and venerable old house, nearer the centre 
of the domain, more convenient for him, near to 
which is a farm house and outbuildings, quite suffi- 
cient for all his present wants. 

The soil of this farm is mostly a sandy loam, and 
when Mr. Maillard came into possession, he found 
it greatly exhausted by previous years of constant 
cropping, without a suitable return of manure. He 
has now made an additional purchase of 40 acres of 
muck meadow, lying on the margin of the Dela- 
ware River. From this he is hauling large quanti- 
ties of muck to make into compost, and is also li- 
beral in the application of lime, ashes, bone dust, 
but more especially guano, which has done won- 
ders for his soil thus far. He has also discovered 
marl on his farm, which he is using liberally. But 
I must warn my readers not to entertain too ex- 
travagant notions, and expect too much at once. 
Improvements of the soil are necessarily slow; 
nature will not be forced beyond a certain pitch, 





and we must leave it for time to put its seal upon 
them. Considering, however, the short time air, | 
Maillard has been at work here, his crops looked 
remarkably well, and were very abundant. He 
had thirty-four different kinds of grass and grain 
growing, several of which were for experiment. 
Among these I was particularly struck with a su- 
perior kind of wheat which he had brought home 
with him from Italy. After harvesting it, he em- 
ployed women and children to select the largest and 
most perfect grown heads, and to shell them by 
hand; and from the seed of these throw out all the 
inferior grains. What is left, he intends to sow on 
clean, well prepared ground, and so follow up the 
result. His exertions cannot but be crowned with 
success; for improvement in seed is just as sure to 
follow such a course, as improvement in stock 
when breeding from well-selected animals. | 

Mr. M. has laid the foundation for an excellent 
stock. He has several very fine pure shorthorns, 
also Ayrshires of approved milking families. The 
bulls he is breeding to a choice selection of native 
dairy cows. This is the true way to make us in- 
dependent of foreign importations. I am a great 
advocate for improving the natives—home manu- 
factures is my motto. 

I noticed here an excellent roadster stallion; a 
descendant from the famous Long-Island trotter, 
Andrew Jackson. I will defy the world to beat the 
United States for good roadsters ; and we. ought to 
be exporting them largely for the improvement of 
European stock ; and might do it if we would go 
to work right, to bring it about. 

The pigs’ here are very fine, being mostly the 
beautiful Suffolk and their crosses. Query. Can 





a pig be called a beauty? I suppose so for a pig, 
the same as a Hotentot for a Hotentot. . 


Since my visit to. Mr. Maillard, I notice. in a 
New-Jersey paper, that he was quite successful at 
the Burlington County Agricultural Show, in Oc- 
tober last, where he received several first premiums 
for the best display of different kinds es i 
grain, &c.; all of which he generously handed 
over to the society, to be offered again at their 
next annual show. i" 

In implements, I found Mr. M. equally liberal ; 
for he supplies himself with such as have roved 
to be the best. As an example of these, he a got 
up a circular horse power for one or four horses, as 
desired. With this, he moves a threshing machine, 
fan mill, circular saw, small grist mill, grindstone, 
cornsheller, and strawcutter, which greatly saves 
in = ae men. i‘ | 

r. M. has some other things in ess, of 
which I should like to speak, a a it aa ke fear 
of proving tedious to the matter-of-fact readers of 
the Agriculturist. I will therefore finish my ob- 
servations here for the present, by giving a brief 
detail of a potato experiment which he made in 
1847. When his crop was dug, he found the rot 
very prevalent. He immediately gathered all that 
seemed in the slightest degree affected by it, and 
put them into his steam vat, and thotonghiy cooked 
them. They were then packed down hard in com- 
mon hogsheads. These he fed to his stock during 
the winter ; and what remained in the spring proved 
as Sweet and good as when first put down. I ate 
some myself to be convinced of the fact. Had he 
not resorted to this cheap and simple method of 
saving them, he is positive all would have been 
lost. He purchased of his neighbors large quanti- 
ties in the same diseased state, and saved them with 
the same success. Samuen ALLEN. 

New York, December 6th, 1848. _ 
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AMERICAN INDESTRUCTIBLE MINERAL PAINT. 

Mr. Wit1am Biake, of Akron, Ohio, discover- 
ed a singular metallic substance, about four years 
since, in a strata of rock, in the township of Sha- 
ron, not far from his residence, which, when taken 
from the mine, had al] the ap nce of the finest 
indigo, and no harder than cold tallow, but upon a 
few days exposure, it became a hard stone or slate: 

After a course of i a engrossing his ar- 
tention for two years, he ascertained that, by reduc- 
ing it to a fine powder, and mixing with linseed oil 
to the consistency of thick paint, and applying with 
a brush to wood, iron, tin, zinc, or brick. it became, 
after a few months’ exposure, perfectly hard, and 
it is said, indestructible. ve 

The utility of the article since its discovery, is 
represented to have been tested in various ways. 
As a protection against fire it is invaluable; ‘being 
impervious to air or water it prevents conbustion, 
the fire actually charring the wood, instead of %ig- 
niting it. At the west it is’ in large demand: for 
covering roofs of buildings, for decks of steamboats 
and railroad cars, for bdges ‘and fences;' carriage 
work, fire-proof safes, cement ‘for air-tight stoves, 


&c., &c. It can be applied t0’shingled’ roofs, 

matched boards, or any of the metals Sd equal 

success. 7 Ae oon 
Bearing a very high polish when “applie€ to 


wooden mantel fronts, centre and pier tables; its ape . 
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pearance is not inferior to the finest marble. 
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BREEDING AND MANAGEMENT OF SWANS. 


| see them in the water, and take that which swims. 


Tuose who wish to make themselves acquaint- | deepest for the female, and that which floats with 


ed with the habits and dispositions, as well as the 
mere figures and descriptions of animals, should 
know that all living creatures cannot be divided 
into two distinct ranks of weld and tame, but that 
there is a most perplexing intermediate multitude, 
neither wild nor yet tameable, but usually spoken 
ef as “familiar,” or ‘“ half-domesticated,” a term 
without meaning—dodging, like <‘ squatters,” on the 
offskirts of human society, but determined never to 
enlist in the drilled and disciplined ranks, playing 
the game of “‘ off and on,” but always ending with 
the “off.”’ Such, among many others, are the part- 
ridge, rats and mice, and at a still greater distance, 
it is believed, is the whole genus of swans. 

Swans, then, are fere nature to all intents and 
purposes; yet, although capricious birds, wild in 
their very nature, like most living creatures, they 
have some attachment to place. The first point, 
therefore, is to settle them agreeably in their des- 
tined home. Old birds are less likely to be con- 
tented with a new abode, unless very distant from 
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greatest buoyancy for the male, remembering that, 
as a general rule, all creatures of the masculine gen- 
der have the largest lungs in proportion to their 
size. The neck of the cock swan is usually 
thicker. An experienced eye will, besides, detect 
a certain feminine gentleness and modesty in the 
one, and an alacrity and boldness in the other, 
which is a tolerably safe guide, as well as an ap- 
propriate and becoming attribute to the creatures 
themselves. 

Supposing the reader to have obtained two cyg- 
nets that are not mere friends, but actually husband 
and wife, he will recollect that those reserved for 
fatting are never pinioned, lest it should check their 
progress, and he will request the operation to be 
periormed before he has them home, in order that 
they may have the fewest possible disagreeable re- 
miniscences connected with the spot where they 
are to spend their lives. The amputation of the 
part of the wing which corresponds to our hand is 
quite sufficient to prevent the flight of the short- 
winged species, as far as migration is 
concerned, disfigures them less than the 
closer pruning, and still leaves them the 
means of escape from a dog, allows them 
now and then, in their gambols, to fancy 
they are free, and to enjoy a sort of half- 
run, half-fly, from the lawn into the water. 
Kindness, comfort, and good feeling must 
be employed to keep them at home as far 
as possible ; but the loss of the last wing 
will not be enough to prevent their flight. 
It is recommended that the female be pin- 
ioned at the wrist, the male at the elbow, 
— to their mutual attachment to 
== keep the less-maimed bird from deserting 

=: her mate. But however it be done, let it 

“ be set about in a workmanlike manner; 
no chopping—no hacking—no hewing, 
- hor butchering. Many cygnets are an- 
-. nually killed by the clumsy way in which 
their wing is lopped off. They suffer 











Tue Swan.—Fic. 1. 


their former one. Cygnets may be procured every 
autumn ; if they have been put up to fat for some 
time so much the better, as they will the sooner 
become manageable, and content with a small range. 
The disadvantage of having cygnets to begin swan- 
keeping with is, that they are Jess ornamental till 
they have attained their wert plumage, and the 
proper orange color of the bilk and that they do 
not breed till their third year. It is not, however, 
generally known that the male is capable of in- 
creasing his kind a year earlier than the female, so 
that a brood may be obtained from an old hen, and 
a cock bird in his second year. In selecting a pair, 
the great thing is to make. sure of having two birds 
of opposite sexes. Two cock birds will not live 
together, and their mutual aversion would soon 
show that all was not right; but two hens will— 


which is the case also with pigeons. 


In selecting any water birds whose plumage is 


‘glike in both sexes, and which cannot, therefore, 


be distinguished with certainty, the best rule is to 








from the shock to their nervous system. 
A skilful operator will feel for the joirt, 
divide the skin, and turn the bone neatiy 
out of the socket. He should be allowed to shed 
just one drop of blood—no more. We would be as 
ard upon him as Portia was upon the flesh-cut- 


ting Jew. 


“ This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood ; 
The words expressly are, a limb of swan ; 
Take then thy bond, take thou thy limb of swan; 
But, in the cutting it, if thou dost shed 
One drop of cygnine blood, thy clumsiness 
Shall brand the name of ‘Bungler’ on thy back. 
Therefore, prepare thee to cut off the limb, 
Shed thou no blood; nor cut thou less, nor more 
But just the very limb ; if thou tak’st more 
Or less, than just the limb, thou shalt bewail, 
The consequence.” 


If any brook runs into and from the pond where 
they are to remain, their escape through that chan- 
nel must be prevented by netting, hurdles, pales, or 
other fencing, which should be continued some dis- 
tance inland, lest they should walk away, if they 
cannot swim away. This precaution will be found 
particularly necessary if there is any main stream 
in the immediate neighborhood. A feeding trough 
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may be fixed for them in the pond, in the part 
where it is most desirable that they should be ac- 
customed to display themselves. The trough must 
be fixed in the pond on two firm posts, within arm’s 
length of the shore, raised high enough from the 
water to prevent ducks from stealing the food con- 
tained therein, having a cover which lifts up by 
hinges, and so forms a lid, to keep out rats and 
open only in front. Many persons, however, feed 
their swans by simply throwing the corn, or grain, 
into shallow water. They will skim the surface 
for the light grains which float, and then submerge 
their heads in search of that which has sunk. But 
it is cruel to locate a pair of swans for the sake of 
their beauty in a new-made piece of water whose 
banks and bottom are as barren and bare as the in- 
side of a hand basin. A load or two of water 
weeds should have been thrown in, the previous 
spring, to propagate themselves and afford pastur- 
age. Swan food exists in proportion to the shal- 
Jowness and foulness, not to the extent and clear- 
ness of the water. A yard of margin is worth a 
mile of deep stream. 

In confined waters, swans require a liberal sup- 
ply of food in the autumn, when the weeds run 
short. It should be remembered that at this season 
they have to supply themselves with a new suit of 
clothes, as well as to maintain their daily strength. 
If they have not been taught to eat grain, and 
have not acquired a notion of grazing, they will 
perish from starvation. Young birds are apt to be 
fanciful or stupid, and have not sense enough to 
come on the bank and eat grass, or pick up the 
threshed corn, or grain, which may be thrown 
down to them. Sometimes they may be tempted 
with a lock of unthreshed barley or oats, thrown, 
straw and all, into the water, which they will in- 
stinctively lay hold of and devour. Cygnets, which 
have been previously put up to fatten, will give lit- 
tle or no trouble in this respect, besides the ad- 
vantage of being accustomed to the near approach 


of their feeder. 
ey 


ADULTERATION OF FOOD.—No. 7. 

Lozenges, Confectionary, §c.—There are few 
articles in common use more subject to adulteration 
than lozenges and similar preparations consumed 
by children. Not only are substances added to 
them, which are cheaper than the sugar in their 
composition, but others, also, of a very deleterious 
character, such as preparations of lead, arsenic, cop- 
per, &c., for the purpose of coloring. 

The substances usually employed in the falsifi- 
cation, in bulk, are chalk, pipe clay, plaster of 
Paris, sand, flour, and starch, all of which bodies 
can readily be detected by the chemist. When ta- 
ken into the stomach by children, these lozenges, 
sugar plums, &c., often occasion severe constipa- 
tion, and other diseases, which, doubtless, every 
year, is the cause of carrying great numbers to the 
grave. But, by far the most dangerous adultera- 
tion in this species of manufacture is the coloring 
matter used to impart the beautiful and brilliant 
hues the articles generally assume. All the sub- 
stances employed for this purpose, which are de- 
rived from the mineral kingdom, are poisonous and 
attended with danger, excepting the oxides of iron, 
ferruginous lakes, and prussian blue. Of vegeta- 





ble substances, gamboge should be severely pro- 
scribed, in consequence of being a drastic cathartic, 
which, even in minute doses, occasions violent in- 
testinal irritation. Litmus, too, should be equall 
rohibited, both on account of its being occasional- 
y incorpprated with putrefied urine, and being 
adulterated with common arsenic and the peroxide 
of mercury. 

The lozenges, comfits, &c., which are of a bright 
orange tinge, are sometimes colored with chromate 
of lead and minium, or red lead ; brilliant yellows 
with gamboge, Naples yellow, and chromate of 
lead; greens with prussian blue and vegetable yel- 
low lake of alumina, mixed with sulphate of lime, 
as well as with Scheele’s green, or the arsenate of 
copper ; the blues are chiefly colored with prussian 
blue, and consequently contain no deleterious 
compound ; the reds are tinctured with vegetable 
lakes of alumina, and chromate of lead with red 
vegetable lake and red lead. The papers, also, 
used for wrapping up sugar confectionary, are 
colored with walla oisonous materials as the 
comfits themselves, and children will often suck or 
eat these papers, from which it is evident that the 
most fatal consequences are liable to occur. 

As the most diversified colors can be obtained by 
the confectioners, from totally harmless materials, 
it is surprising that they pursue a practice so per- 
nicious to public health. Thus, from the lakes of 
cochineal and carmine, they can prepare all the 
reds ; the lakes of logwood will afford them a vio- 
let; the lakes of dyer’s broom, &c., will give the 
yellow ; the lake of Persian berries, with prussian 
blue, forms a more beautiful green than any mineral 
can produce ; and finally, by mixing these harmless 
colors, all the intermediate tints and shades can be 
obtained. 

Pure sugar, or candy, taken in moderate quanti- 
ties, is wholesome and beneficial to health, and 
may be used without injury to the teeth; but 
whenever nausea is produced, it will be found that 
it invariably arises, not from the sugar, but from 
the vile trash mixed up with it, known under the 

eneral name of “sweet meats,” or “sugar plums.” 

hould any one doubt this latter fact, an analysis 
of these articles, taken from any confectioner’s shop, 
readily proves it. 





SHEARING or Ciippine Horsrs.—We have seen 
specimens of this recently in the city, that would 
uite astonish the uninitiated. A long-haired, 
shabby-looking beast, after being a few hours un- 
der the hands of the shears, comes out with a close, 
smooth, shining coat, quite to the taste of the ad- 
mirers of horse flesh. There are some advantages 
in this practice irrespective of the looks. 3 
horse does not sweat so easily, and when once 
wet, he dries more readily, and the tendency to 
colds is thereby materially lessened. 
eT ORES 8 


A Genuine Atcuemist.—The Dey of Algiers, 
understanding that the Bey of Tunis, who had 
been dethroned, possessed the art of converting the 
baser metals into gold, restored him to his throne 
on condition that he revealed his secret. ,The 
wid sent him, with much pomp and ceremony, a 
plow ! 
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CUBA AND THE CUBANOS. 

We had occasion to notice in our last num- 
ber, the enterprise and liberality of the government 
of Cuba. We are now happy to add the following 
testimonial of the high character of the planters of 
that island, from the intelligent American traveller, 
Mr. McCulloch, of Philadelphia, who has recently 
visited them. We are so intimately connected 
with them in commerce, that our interests are in 
many respects identical. We cannot fail, therefore, 
to feel a deep interest in all that concerns this in- 
telligent and enterprising wo 

“The planters of Cuba, whether we judge them 
by the progress made in improvements, by the skill 
exercised in the operations of manufactures, by the 
judicious management of their estates, or by the 
information and intelligence they display, must cer- 
tainly be considered the equals of our own fellow 
citizens, and that they do not realize far greater 
profits frum their industry, is to be attributed, not 
to inferiority, but to the tyranny of Spain. 

‘‘T should be unjust to the Creole population of 
Cuba, to the humble montero as well as to the 
wealthy planter, if I were to say of them that they 
are our inferiors. They are no mongrel race, like 
the population of Mexico. The purest blood of 
ancient Spain flows unmingled in their veins. 
The ashes of Columbus repose in the cathedral of 
Havana, and the people of the island are worthy 
descendants of his followers. I have observed 
them carefully, and I know them well, for I have 
been under their roofs and among them long 
enough to become acquainted with them. They 
inherit and by nature are endowed with the noblest 
faculties. In his hut made of the wood, and 
thatched with the leaves of the royal palm (palma 
real), the poorest montero welcomes and presents 
you to his family with the manners of a polished 
gentleman, unconsciously displaying those domes- 
tic and social virtues which dignify and exalt hu- 
man nature, however humble the lot of their pos- 
sessor. Between the educated and refined society 
of Cuba, and that of our southern states, an Ameri- 
can will perceive no difference but that they speak 
another language. And ona plantation in Cuba, 
if he be familiar with southern life in our own 
country, he will find himself perfectly at home. 
Indeed, were he not surrounded by tropical plants 
and scenery, and constantly listening to the sounds 
of a foreign tongue, he might readily imagine him- 
self to be still in the kand of his birth.” 

—- ; 

Composition oF Bones.—Nearly two~thirds of 
the weight of recent bones is earthy matter, princi- 
pally carbonate and phosphate of lime; the other 
third consists of a peculiar animal substance called 
gelatine, some oil or fat, and a variable quantity of 
moisture. For all practical purposes, in manuring 
land, the phosphate of lime may be taken, on an 
average of 50 per cent., or one half of the fresh bones. 

etalon: 

Guaxno—in Wuaat 11s Vatve Consists.—Guano 
is chiefly valuable for the ammonia and phosphate 
of lime it contains. That from Peru certainly 
owes its greatest efficacy to its large proportion 
of ammoniacal salts ; but some other kinds, as that 
from Saldanha Bay, must be considered, in the main, 





REARING LAMBS. 
Lixe all other young stock, lambs ought to be 
kept steadily growing, without getting too fat. 
ere a healthy, strong, and young ewe has a good 
range of pasture, the lamb may acquire so much 
fat as seriously to interfere with its thrift, when 
taken away and put upon its winter's food. Ex- 
erienced flock masters say they have frequently 
ost lambs from this cause, and that when a ewe 
has twins, and the milk is divided between the off- 
spring, this loss never occurs. This is an impor- 
tant fact for the practical man. 

It is well to have the lambs accustomed to dry 
forage before they are put up for the winter. If 
good, sweet hay, dry clover, or oats in the sheaf, 
or threshed, be thrown out to a few old sheep, sur- 
rounded by all the lambs, while the latter are in 
fine condition, brisk and lively, they will at once 
begin to nibble at the dry food, and soon will be en- 
tirely familiar with and enjoy it. If left, however, 
till weaned, and they have become pinched by the 
snows and frosts of approaching winter, and the 
scarcity and insipidity of autumnal forage, their 
stomachs are in a weak or diseased condition, they 
have no appetite for their new dry food, they stay 
away from the racks, and daily become weaker and 
more indisposed, and soon have become too far re- 
duced to recover, or if they survive, it is witha 
constitution permanently impaired. 

A aan RREnEninaniin conan 
WIRE FENCES. 

I am glad to see the attention of farmers turned 
to this subject, as I believe at no distant day wire 
fence must become the leading kind generally over 
the Union. Itis true that there is a difficulty in 
fencing _ hogs, but even that can be over- 
oo without much trouble as is hereafter sug- 
gested. 

I have never yet had any made, but intend to 
make a sample next spring. I have given, the 
subject, however, a good deal of thought, and made 
inquiries and figures thereupon. From some small 
experiments I have made, there can be no doubt 
but my figures are mainly correct. I shall use No. 
11 wire, cedar posts, as they are the most durable, 
and shall set them six rods apart, making the fence 
five strands high. The post being set, I should be- 
gin by boring an inch hole through each, at eighteen 
inches from the ground; then another hole eight 
inches from that, the next ten inches; then twelve 


inches; then fourteen inches, making the fence 


five feet, two inches high. After the wires have 
been drawn through and strained tight, drive plugs 
into the holes at each side to hold them in their 
places. Between each post, and one rod apart, drive 
down a stake, saw into it opposite each wire, per- 
haps an inch, lay in the wire, and drive in a shingle 
nail to keep it in its place. It would be less 
trouble to drive a small spike into the post and 
wind the wire round it by one turn, rather than to 
bore the holes ; though the expense would even be 
more. 

The wire ought to be prepared in the same man- 
ner that it is for bridges, boiled in linseed oil for a 
quarter of an hour, and then dried, and the same 
process repeated three times. This anneals and at 
the same time coats the wire, and saves painting it. 





enly for its phosphoric acid. 


If, however, there be but a small quantity to pu 
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up, it would -be better to heat the wire, and after- 
wards paint it. Coal tar would also be an excel- 
lent, substance for that purpose. Now for the ex- 
pense. . . ; 


A strand of No. 11 wire, 80 rods:long, 
weighs 25 lbs. : 
80 rods of fence would weigh 125 lbs. at 
$10.75 





7 cents, ° ° . . ‘ 
14 red-cedar posts, 25 cents each, . 93.50 
85 stakes,-1 cent each, . ‘  - » Cee 
Preparing wire and painting, . » - 1.00 
Setting posts and stakes, . ° ‘ . 0.50 
Putting up fence, including spikes, or 

boring posts, . , ‘ ° - 1.00 
Contingences, . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 1.00 
Outside cost for 80 rods of wirefence, . $17.60- 


This would be 22 cents per rod; but the actual 
cost to the farmer would not be 20 cents. 

On most farms, where there is plenty of timber for 
osts, it would not cost but about 16 cents per rod. 
ut allowing for all contingencies, and that it costs 

25 cents per rod, it is then by far the cheapest fence 
that can be built. oi | 

In order to fence against hogs, I would drive 

down short posts and put on boards about two feet, 
and put the wires above, but nearer together. I 
think that no hog that ought to go at large would 
ever get through. For all other kinds of stock, it 
would be impenetrable. A neighbor of mine, who is 
compelled to fence against a whole village of street 
cows, put but two strands across a stream, where 
his fence was washed away, and it has proveda 
perfect protection. I have seen the cows walk up 
to it, but have never yet known one to attempt to 
et through, sittvonght the temptation between a 
resh pasture and the dry streets was very great, [ 
have no ‘doubt. T. C. Peters. 
Darien, N. Y., November, 1848. 
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* Potash Necessary as an Ingredient in the Food of 
Plants, is the title of the first article in this number, 
from the reading of which the reflection naturally 
arises, of how much of this indispensible ingredient 
is wasted in many parts of our land—in the waste 
of household ashes, clearing of forests, and the neg- 
lect of gathering and burning weeds, leaves, &c. 
But, above all things, is the want of knowledge of 
the value of such ingredients, or that potash is at 
all required to enable the farmer to produce a good 
crop. How small a portion of the cultivators of 
the western prairies are there, who think of the 
potash stored up in the soil upon which an annual 
crop of grass has been burnt for a thousand. years ! 
Do one in ten of the advocates of burning stubble, 
ever think that it is the potash given immediately 
to the surface, that tends to enrich it more than it 
would be by the slow decay of the whole mass of 
straw and weeds, when plowed in, or what is much 
more common, left to rot, or dry up and blow away, 
or be washed off by the rains. This matter of ma- 


nuring land with potash, is one that demands more 
attention. 
Social Meeting of Farmers and Gardeners. —This 





is one of the kind of meetings that should be much 


more common.’ All trades‘ and’ professions ‘have «:: 
their meetings to deyise ways and means to pro-:: 
mote their business. -But a meeting of farmers to’ * 





1%: 


at 


impart knowledge to each other about their- own ~ 
business, is almost an unknown thing. Farmers - 
are certainly too unsocial for their own good. The © 


organization of farmers’ clubs and social meetings, 
always tend to -_ “every neighborhood in 
which they are established. I wish their number 
might be increased a thousand fold. 
Adulteration of Food, No. 3.—I have heretofore 


given my views upon this subject. If the citizens - 


of New York use adulterated milk, in these latter 
days, they deserve but little pity. The railroad to 
Orange county alone is sufficient to supply the city 
with pure, sweet milk, without any assistance from 
Pump, Chalk § Co. If the consumer will only de- 
termine that he will have good milk, I have faith to 
believe he will find honest dealers enough to sup- 
ply him. It is well known to dairymen that one 
cent and a half a quart for milk, will pay more pro- 
fit than the average price of butter and cheese. 
But there seems to be a class in the community so 
thoughtless, or careless, that they are willing to be 
fed under the name of milk, with the refuse of the 
filthy still tubs, after it has been run through the 
intestines of a poor feverish cow, with just life 
enough left in her to enable nature to separate the 
coloring matter from her food, and make that wish- 
a-washy stuff that is drawn from her teats, and 
which Bose no other resemblance to fluid from the 
same source in a good grass-fed, country-bred, 
healthy cow, than is found in the fact that it has a 
whitish, milky look. There is another source of 
adulteration of milk, that the writer of that article 
has neglected to speak of. It is to be found in the 
unaccountable negligence of whole communities, in 
breeding calves for milking qualities. 

American Horses in France.—I am delighted to: 
learn that ‘there is a tide inthe affairs of” horses, 
as well as men; and that. it may yet turn and flow 
towards Europe, with such a flow as will complete- 
ly overwhelm that prejudice against everything 
American, until the people of that country, as well 
as this, will learn that we can grow horses upon 
our cheap lands, for less money, and of as good 
quality as-can be done in the “auld countrie.” 
The truth is that the importation of stock has been 
carried to a ridiculous extreme; and it is time that 
the tide should turn. 

Marking Sheep.—Until something of this kind is 
adopted, I wish ‘to impress it upon every one who 
keeps a flock, if not more than half a dozen, that 
Venitian red is the best thing that 1 ever saw used 
to paint-mark sheep. _It is, as most all know, a 
cheap red paint, only a few cents a pound, and one 
pound will mark a thousand. Take up a pinch of 
the dry powder, and draw the thumb and finger 
through the wool upon the particular spot you 
would mark, loosing the powder at the same time, 
and it will combine with the oil of the wool, and 
make a bright-red mark that rains will never wash 
out, and which will endure from one shearing to 
another, but does not injure the wool. It is 
readily cleansed out by the manufacturer. 

A Mink Trap.—tThe one described, for ought I 
know, may be a very good one, and probably the 
fish bait on the dried muskrat flesh, a very good 
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pait, but the boys need not trouble themselves to 
catch and dry a muskrat before they catch a mink. 
Muskrats are the natural food of minks, and there- 
fore, old hunters take aap of the mink’s love 
of musk, and carry a little vial of _— strongly 
scented with it, and a few drops of that upon a 
piece of flesh attracts them to the trap; which is 
usually a small steel spring one. 

The Pea Fowl.—I do hope that no farmer will be 
tempted by this very plausible article, to bring a 
stock of these gay birds upon his farm. Not that I 
object to seeing or hearing them; but because it 
will be the means of preventing him from having 
such a garden of flowers and vegetables, as ought 
to surround every farm house; and because that 
peacocks certainly are a nuisance among other 
poultry. 

Liebig's Theory of the Motion of Juices.—I only 
notice this article to recall the attention of readers 
to the sentence in which he speaks of the blistering 
of the skin at great elevations, and accounts for it. 
Conversing the other day with a man direct from 
Oregon, he spoke of the fact of emigrants’ faces 
blistering while crossing the Rocky Mountains, a 
circumstance that I recollect to have read about be- 
fore, as well as the bleeding of the gums. Instead 
of attributing this to the right cause, this traveller 
says that it is the universal opinion that it is owing 
to the air being charged with saline particles. 

Canadian Method of Hunting Wild Bees.-—Why 
is this called the ‘Canadian method?’ It is the 
American method. But you have not told the 
whole. At certain seasons of the year, the hunter 
goes into the woods and burns honeycomb, whicb 
will attract bees from a considerable distance. 
These he feeds with honey, and then watches the 
course they take for home, which being a “ bee 
line,” is easily followed, and the tree, when found, 
as remarked, seldom fails to reward the hunter for 
his trouble. I have known upwards of a hundred 
pounds taken from a single tree. And yet, I never 
knew a professed bee hunter that provided half the 
comforts for his family that he might have done by 
an ordinary degree of industry. Bees are often 
found in winter when there is snow upon the 
ground, by going carefully through the woods and 
looking at the root of every proper looking tree for 
a “bee sign,” which is seen in the form of the yel- 
low excrement and dead bees on the snow after a 
warm sunny day. 

Letters from Abroad, No. 4.—These letters con- 
tinue to be exceedingly interesting. And if the 
wines can be kept strictly confined to their proper 
sphere, tv be used for medical purposes, and never 
as a beverage, J have no objection to their manu- 
facture in this country. But being a somewhat 
strict son of Temperance, I am opposed to any 
other use of them; and as an American citizen, I 
am oppose to their importation, because they can 
be manufactured upon our own soil by paying a lit- 
tle attention to the cultivation of the grape. 

The Best American Bee Flowers.—“ Buckwheat 
and white clover; the former produces the best 
honey but is less saleable from its dark color.” 
This is an old story; so old, in fact, that it is al- 
most an act of irreverence to dispute it; yet, as I 
never hesitate to combat an error on account of its 
age, [ shall attack this. In the first place, then, 





buckwheat is not the best bee feed, either for quanti- 
ty or quality. If it makes the best, or even good 
honey, I am greatly mistaken. Indian corn, while 
in bloom, is better, but it affords but little wax. 
The honey is rather thin, but white, and the comb 
very tender. The only thing in favor of buck- 
wheat is, that it affords flowers and bee feed a long 
time, and helps to produce a large quantity of 
honey ; but I do not like the flavor. The willow 
affords the earliest spring feed for bees; that is, it 
enables them to provide food for the young brood. 

Unnatural and Injurious Overfeeding of Breed- 
ing Animals.—It is one of the “singular coinci- 
dences” of this life that this English writer should 
have written this article almost in my own lan- 
guage. It is a disgraceful fact, that nine tenths of 
all the premiums awarded in this country, are 
awarded to great masses of fat, without much re- 
gard to any other quality. Until there isa differ- 
ent and more just system adopted, I shall look 
upon all premiums for cattle, of little or no benefit 
towards improving the breed of cows, in their milk- 
ing qualities. 

The Cotton Crop.—Dr. Philips gives an amus- 
ing “ exposé” of what I have long looked upon asa 
great humbug. The idea that a commission mer- 
chant in New Orleans, should issue his “ circular” 
in advance of all possibility of knowing what the 
cotton crop will be, to tell the world what they are 
to depend upon, is indeed laughable. Will the 
doctor give us more of the particulars about his 
hogs dying from eating the cow pea? Are you 
fully satisfied upon that point? I have known so 
many hogs fed upon these, without injury, that it is 
difficult to reconcile the fact with former expe- 
rience. I think that if you are able to ‘kill 800 
a of pork per hand” this year, that there will 

e no danger of your negroes starving. By the 
by, Doctor, did you ever see a starved negro in 
your county? We often hear of them up north, 
but I never saw one atthe south. I commend you, 
Doctor, to stick to the word “milk” for mich. I 
assure you that I will always be with you there. 

Rough Notes by the Way, No. 1.—This is an 
article by the father of the editors of the Agricul- 
turist, who writes entirely too seldom; because he 
is just such a character of a writer, as friend Reeve 
is of anurseryman. When he writes, he intends to 
mean what he writes. I like this ‘“ No. 1” of the 
‘Rough Notes.” The statistics of Salem county 
ought to put some other counties to the blush. Is 
it possible that this county raises a surplus of 
600,000 pounds of pork, and 4,450 calves? And 
only think of every man, woman, and child in the 
county selling a market basket! I am also sur- 
prised at the value of the furs, $7,500. What are 
they? [The fur of foxes, bears, wild cats, minks, 
muskrats, &c., &c.] Again, a thousand dollars, 
worth of oil of sassafras; and fifty tons of sumac, 
at $35 aton! Is that the common kind of sumac, 
and is it cultivated, or does it grow wild? [The 
common kind, and it grows will] This is an in- 
teresting feature of an industrious population. I 
should like to visit them. [Then why not do it? 
It is only a day’s journey, you know, from your 
own comfortable domicil.] 

Cooked Food for Fattening Cattle.-—I am well 
satisfied that cooking potatoes for fattening cattle 
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will not pay cost. On the contrary, for hogs, they 
are of but little value when fed raw. I should like 
to see the experiment carefully tried, to ascertain 
the relative value between potatoes and Indian 
corn, for fattening both cattle and swine. 

Rural Pastimes by Social Labor, No. 4.—The 
reading of this article has carried me back to the 
days of my childhood, to the joyful husking frolics 
of New England. It grieves me to think that these 
old-fashioned rural pastimes are being superseded 
bya refined state of society, that certainly gives no 
increase to the happiness of the rural population. 
Rural population!!! did I say? Why, the phrase 
is almost obsolete. Excess of refinement in these 
latter days, forbids that a bevy of country girls 
should engage in a most gleesome party of huskers, 
and spend an evening out in the orchard, or barn, 
with old men and boys, red ears and speckled ones, 
jokes, songs, and stories, all to wind up with a 
wholesome, hearty supper, and, perhaps, a most 
exhilerating dance. But perhaps the most jovial 
and happy husking frolics in the world, as your 
correspondent alludes to, are among the negroes of 
the southern states. These, and the Christmas 
merry makings, are bright spots in a darkie’s life. 
And here, with minds full of reminiscences of the 
eiacage of rural life, let us be impressed, while 

uoyed up with the pleasing reflection that we 
are administering to the stock of information 
or benefit of that ciass of our fellow laborers, 
whom we desire to see elevated above the mere 
drudging day laborer, or cringing serf of some ex- 
acting landlord. And I am well assured that such 
a class of population can never exist in this coun- 
try, if our rural laborers will continue in the well- 
begun practice of supporting and reading works 
like the Agriculturist, and numerous others, that 
have been published within a few years; for they 
tend to enlighten the mind so that it will be the 
surest guarantee against the evils of ‘land mo- 
nopojy,” and give us an ever increasing population 
of cultivators of a soil they are proud to call their 
own. REVIEWER. 

en 


HINTS ON THE MODE OF ENCLOSING LOTS IN 
RURAL CEMETERIES. 


For an evergreen hedge, as an enclosure toa 
burial lot, in a cemetery, I think, all things con- 
sidered, the arbor vite (Thuja occidentalis), is the 
most appropriate. Planted, and treated as a hedge, 
that is, shearing and clipping it annuaily (and no 
plant will better bear the shears), it may be kept 
down to the height of three or four feet. Or, if it 
is left untrimmed, it will form a dense screen, or en- 
closure, fromten to fifteen feet in height. 1t would 
always be a harmonious and agreeable mode of 
marking the limits of proprietorship in any of our 
cemeteries, and would be much more in accordance 
with the feeling of seclusion, which one naturally 
associates with a resting place of the dead. 

The evergreen Variegated-leaved Euronymus 
would, also, make an excellent low hedge for an 
enclosure of this kind, perfectly hardy, and very 
pretty withal. So would the tree box (Buzxus sem- 
pervirens arborescens), but more dense than the euro- 
_ nymus, and it would bear equally well the shears. 


yellow flowers, which form a pleasing contrast 
with its rich, deep-green leaves. 

The Double-leaved Altheas, intermingled with each 
other, would likewise answer an admirable purpose, 
and perhaps stands unequalled by no deciduous- 
leaved plant, unless it be the purging buckthorn 
(Rhamnus catharticus), The latter makes a most 
perfect hedge, if properly trimmed, by the time it 
acquires a height of three or four feet. 

Among the trees of a larger growth, suitable for 
ornamenting burial lots, the hemlock spruce (Abies 
canadensis), a native of our forests, is most beauti- 
ful in its character, and is much to be admired for 
the deep color of its finely-cut and glossy leaves, 
which render it much more graceful in its appear- 
ance than most other evergreens. 

The Deodar Cedar, however, without exception, 
is the most magnificent evergreen that has ever been 
introduced. It is a native of the Himalayan Moun- 
tains, in Asia, and has thus far proved perfectly 
hardy, as has been fairly tested in several nurseries 
at Flushing, and elsewhere, for three or four win- 
ters past. Its foliage, in appearance, in the early 
part of summer, is very much like that of the 
larch; and its beautiful weeping habit excites the 
admiration of all who become familiar with it. 

Another beautiful ornament fora cemetery lot, is 
the Swedish Juniper, an evergreen attaining a 
height of ten or twelve feet, and much more rapid 
in its growth, and far more graceful than the Irish 
yew. Its feathery light foliage and pendant 
branches place it far above any other evergreen of 
an équal-sized stem. 

The common yew (Taxus baccata), although 
long associated with burial grounds, or church- 
yards, in Europe, and attains an advanced age and a 
large size, is less hardy than the Irish, and is not 
adapted to the climate of the northern parts of the 
United States. The association, perhaps, might be 
kept up by the American trailing yew ( Taxus cana- 
densis), which is perfectly hardy and will grow on 
almost every variety of soil. 

There are many other desirable varieties of trees 
and shrubs, which would be appropriate for the ob- 
ject above, but the present will suffice. 

SEMPERVIRENS. 

Flushing, L. I., November 12th, 1848. 


ANOTHER Fact 1n Book Farmine.—A corres- 
pondent writes us from Winchester, Virginia, that 
he has been a subscriber to our journal for five or 
six years, and that he would like to see it more ex- 
tensively circulated in that place. He says that 
he has shown his neighbors, the last season, how to 
raise 83 bushels of shelled corn to the acre without 
the application of any manure, whereas 35 bushels 
in his “ diggins,” is considered a good yield. He 
attributes his success to the knowledge he obtained 


from the American Agriculturist. 
eee a I a rt 


Puospuoric Acip EssENTIAL TO THE GROWTH 
or Att Nutritive Piants.—lIn all the plants, or 
parts of plants, which are of any great nutritive 
value, phosphate of lime, or some other compound 
of phosphoric acid, is always to be found in a con- 
siderable quantity, whilst the proportion in which 








‘The Mahonia equifolia is a desirable shrub for an 
evergreen hedge, being hardy and growing to a/| 
height of three or four feet, displaying its beautiful ' 





it occurs for the same — is so uniform as to 
preclude all question that it is essential to theiz 
very existence. 
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AGRICULTURAL TOUR SOUTH AND WEST. 


To the Readers of the American Agriculturist :—I 
am again out upon a tour of observation, directing 


_my steps towards a clime more congenial to my 


health, than is that of my northern residence. 
And I propose to note down such things by the 
way, as will be most likely to be interesting and 
useful to you. 

Being charged by friend Allen to “ write short, 
practical articles,” I shall be precluded from giving as 
much of the descriptive character of the land | shall 
travel over, as I would like to, and as I believe 
would be pleasing to you. I shall, therefore, make 
an abrupt commencement with a little account of 
my visit at Terre Haute—an old French name that 
means highland. It is situated on a most beautiful 
— some five miles wide and fifteen long, that 
ies high above all floods, along the bank of the 
Wabash, which is only navigable in high water ; 
and the place being 120 miles from the Ohio, it suf- 
fers the evil of being an inland town. The canal 
to Lake Erie will, however, open in the spring, and 
in a few years more, to the Ohio. The rapids of 
the Wabash are also being improved, and a railroad 
to Indianapolis, and thence to Bellfontaine, in 
Ohio, is now in progress. 

It is to be hoped when these channels are opened 
so as to carry off the surplus produce, that the 

reat staple here, Indian corn, will be worth more 
one twelve to fifteen cents per bushel, the present 
price ; and that the farmers will not wear quite so 
much the appearance of “hog and hominy,” as 
many of them now do. Yet there are some here 
who take a pride in cultivating and beautifying the 
earth. Among these I must mention three of na- 
ture’s noblemen, James Farrington, S. B. Gookins, 
and Wm. F. Krumbhaar. 

Mr. F. has a most beautiful place just on the 
south edge of the town, and one of the best houses 
I am acquainted with. Best, because so well built, 
and so exceedingly neat, and plainly finished. I 
need only say that there is a wife and daughter 
within, who are “all right,” to satisfy my readers 
that it is the dwelling place of such comfort and 
happiness as I wish every cultivator of the Ameri- 
van soil could enjoy. 

Mr. F. and his partners have one of the most 
eonvenient pork-slaughtering and packing estab- 
fishments I have ever visited. If I could take up 
the room necessary to describe it, J doubt not it 
would be interesting. The head, feet, bones, and 
entrails are all strained to save every ounce of fat. 
The offal of the strainer and blood, although such 
good manure, is never saved. The hair, during the 
first year or two has been sold to go east, for about 
seven cents a hog. One curious circumstance oc- 
curred last spring in connection with this. The 
hair had been spread out to bleach ona piece of 
common grass. After its removal, in the spring, 
the grass started very fresh, and cows fed upon it, 
and took up so much of the scattered hair, that 
several were killed by the hair balls formed in the 
stomach. Some were found to have two or three 


* dozen balls in a stomach, and some were very large. 


It became necessary for the neighbors to have the 
ground plowed to save the lives of cattle running 


‘ upon the common. It would have had a more 


happy result, if it had been the cause of forever 
press cattle from being free commoners of this 
eautiful town. 

Mr. F.’s establishment is capable of killing and 
packing about 500 head of hogs a day; and there 
are four others in this place, besides two steam try- 
ing lard houses. Pork is now worth here about 
two anda half cents per lb. The great mass of 
hogs appear to belong to that breed which must 
“root, hog, or die,” and are well able to do it. 
Even those that are fed corn, have it well mixed 
with mud—the fatting season, being the rainy sea- 
son. 

The best lot of hogs I saw about Terre Haute, [ 
found on the farm of Mr. Krumbhaar. They were 
a mixture of Berkshire, Byfield, and Grazier varie- 
ties. And as marking a degree of civilization, he 
did not throw the corn in the mud. On my visit to 
Mr. F., I was accompanied by Judge Law, of Vin- 
cennes, one of the pioneers of this valley. Had I 
room to give his reminiscences, as related during 
the two days spent with him, it would make an in- 
teresting paper. 

We found on Mr. K.’s centre table, in the a, 
one of the most fitting displays of such a table, in 
a country gentleman’s house. This was twenty- 
eight varieties of apples. Mr. K. feels, as well he 
may, quite proud of his success in growing fine 
apples. In fact, though, this whole region is full 
of apples. Mr. Farrington has 7 as great a 
variety, besides a good assortment of pears and 
peaches, and other fruits. 

At Mr. K.’s I ate chestnuts grown from the seed 
in about ten years. Chestnuts must never be al- 
lowed to get dry, to insure their growth. 

Mr. K. and Mr. F. havea fine start of ever- 
greens. They were taken up in the spring with 
but little dirt to the roots, and boated down the 
river sixty or seventy miles; and by such careless 
handling, more than half died. The soil around 
here is a sandy loam. The timber mostly oak, ex- 
cept in the river bottom. Mr. K. has some very 

ood Durham cows, and although his wife was 
rom a Louisiana plantation, she has become an ex- 
cellent butter maker 

Mr. Gookins, although a lawyer, has a fine 
taste for cultivation. He is just beginning a place 
a mile south of town, where I found some of the 
handsomest three-year-old apple trees, that I ever 
saw. Although the ground is a very soft loam, he 
told me that he had large holes dug, and then fine, 
rotten manure mixed with the soul, and the hole 
half filled ; and then with his own hands he care- 
fully straightened all the roots of the young trees, 
and pressed the dirt around them, so that they 
seemed to feel no check in growth in their removal 
from the nursery. His prospect for a crop of ap- 
ples next year, is now good. So much ior care in 
setting out trees. 

Mr. G. has tried planting corn and potatoes in 
alternate rows, and thinks it an excellent plan. 

One of the most favorite apples hereabouts, is 
the belle fleur. They grow large, and of excellent 
flavor. They are wh those of the east in one 
particular, as [ never saw one here with loose, or 
rattling seeds. The gloria mundi has been grown 








here of twenty-six ounces weight. Apples through- 
ont all the. west, are most abundant this year. 
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Hundreds, aye, thousands of bushels will lie and 
rot unheeded, here in the Wabash Valley. Many 
hundreds of wagon loads are hauled near two 
hundred miles to Chicago. If nice, they will sell 
well, but common ones are no longer worth haul- 
ing. 

Ne. Gookins told me of an orchard which was 
set eight years ago, in the ordinary, careless way, 
that is not now near so good hearing as his. 

In 1818, Terre Haute was laid out a few miles 
from the “frontier post,” Fort Harrison. All of 
northern Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa and Wiscon- 
san, was thena vast, untrodden wilderness. Look 
at it now. See what a change in thirty years. 
A region larger, and far richer than some European 
empires, full of civilized life; and although not 
one tenth cultivated, talking about furnishing the 
world with human food. 

Nothing is now so much wanted as facilities of 
transportation. No eastern reader, not even around 
Buffalo, can forman idea what wretched bad roads the 
dwellers upon this rich soil have to travel over, 
such a time as this fall, for instance, has been. It 
is worth more than ‘produce brings, to. haul. it fifty 
miles to market. And every effort to make good 
roads out of the soil alone, has. proved an entire 
failure. The national road is anexample in point. 
For, after an expenditure of more than $30,000 a 
mile, the road is now what a decent Yankee grand 
jury would indict as zmpassable. 

There is a new bridge over the Wabash, and a 
very muddy road west, though not near so bad as 
the one I came over from Indianapolis. The part 
of Ijlinois lying along the national road, between 
the. Wabash and Kaskaskia River, at Vandalia, is, 
perhaps, the poorest of any part of the state. At 
any rate, the people and cultivation bear no com- 
parison with the northern counties. Not but what 
there is sufficient fertility in the soil, although the 
prairie land is very flat, and apparently wet and 
cold; but there is no show of ‘“go-ahead-ative- 
ness.” There is not a good-looking, well-cultivat- 
ed farm in the whole hundred miles. And I saw 
nothing that looked like a good school house. But 
I did see a great many whiskey shops. I am sorry 
to write against any country, but this is a region 
_that I would not settle in myself, if in search of a 

“new home. Others may if they like it. 

Vandalia, once the capital of the state, now wears 
the gloomy weeds of the “ deserted village.” The 
Kaskaskia, which runs at the foot of the hill on 
which the town is crumbling to decay, is the only 

ermanent mill stream [ have seen since I left the 
Nabash. Out of this in flood time, go flat boats, 
300 miles by water to the Mississippi, and this is 
the only way of getting off produce that will not 
bear hauling sixty odd miles to St. Louis. 

The country between Vandalia and St. Louis, is 
far better than that eastward. Yet here is a great 
want of improvement. Jn Bond and Madison 
counties, there are some good orchards, and a few 
good-looking farms. But the traveller is surprised 
to see within twenty or thirty miles of St. Louis, 
vast tracts of rich, rolling, healthy prairie, lying 
uncultivated, and even unbought of government. 
Even the far-famed American bottom, opposite St. 
Louis, is not one half of it in the very rough state 
af improvement that the other half is. 





There is a very great want of water mills in all 


this part of the state. Page’s patent circular saw © 


mills, are getting considerably into use, and are 
much approved. Most of the grain for family use 
is ground with horse mills. 1 saw two windmills, 
and was told that they did pretty well. 

In the interior counties of the state, very little 
wheat is grown; as the inhabitants mostly use 
corn, and wheat will hardly pay transportation. 
If it were not for the fact that farmers who haul 
produc€ to market, live in the cheapest manner on 
the road, their loads would often be insufficient to 
pay expenses. What would a New-England far- 
mer think of hauling produce 200 miles to market ; 
and during the whole trip sleep in his wagon and 
eat his cheerless meals by his camp fire, along the 
roadside? Such is the condition of things in por- 
tions of the great west. 

Although this is not the case upon the fertile 
lands opposite St. Louis, yet there are. times when 


to get a load of wheat only a.dozen. miles along - 
what the inhabitants are pleased to call ‘the big : 
road,” would be such-an undertaking as no load of © 


wheat would be sufficient to pay me for. : I don’t 
know as the American bottom ever becomes abso- 
lutely impassable ; but if it does not, it is because 


that no state of roads can prevent western people - 
from passing them. — It .is probably impossible for. 
any eastern man to conceive anything half so . 


bad. 


all of the scrub breed, and small at that... On the 
Kaskaskia, the milk sickness prevails. It is a cu- 
rious fact that beeves affected by this complaint, 
cannot be driven to market. I saw some upon the 


road that had given out. Cattle slightly affected © 


often recover. Care should be taken to keep them 
from salt, as that aggravates and often kills. 

It 1s a common practice to run a beeve, before 
butchering, to prove it free from this disease, as fa- 


tal effects follow from eating beef badly affected - 


with this strange poison, as well as eating milk or 
butter from cows so affected. 

I saw very few sheep along the road, and all of 
them of the common kind, yet looking remarkably 
well. There-is one difficulty in growing wool, in 
the great quantity of burrs and “stick tights;” but 
yet these are not insuperable, and it is wondrous 
that no wool of any account is grown in this part 
of the state for exportation. It is an article that 
will bear hauling. 

Corn and hogs, hogs and corn, are the almost 
universal rotation. And yet in the whole distance 


(160 miles), I saw but one good lot—that is, of 
good, improved breeds. I saw droves going to St. - 


ouis, for pork, nearly 100 miles distance, which 
asa matter of course could only be in good work- 


ing order, averaging, perhaps, 175 lbs., and some ~ 
of them showing tushes three or four inches long. | 


Bah! What pork ! 


In that whole distance, I saw but one threshing | 
machine. How curiously this contrasts with a trip - 


through the northern counties, where a traveller 
will often see twenty in a single day’s ride. 

At St. Louis, I had intended to make some ac- 
quaintance with these who should feel an interest 


In my journey across the state of [llinois, I did 
not see a herd of good cattle, notwithstanding it is 
such an excellent grazing region. The cattle are 
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in agricultural improvement ; but [ soon found that 
I had fallen upon the wrong time. 

I found the news of the presidential election that 
had taken place the day before, in New York, 
and other eastern states, a thousand miles away, 
here in every man’s mouth, and so engrossing all 
attention, that it would be an idle waste of time to 
offer to talk upon any other subject. Ah, me! 
How can the minds of a people be brought to think 
upon the importance of judicious cultivation of the 
earth, who never think or read of any other subject 
than party politics? The manufacturer of plows, to 
them is a far less important person than the manu- 
facturer of political opinion. 

Speaking of plows. I saw at St. Louis, one of 
those great, unwieldy, iron, Scotch plows, just im- 
ported for the use of some prairie farmer, at a cost 
probably sufficient to have kept him in a neat, light 
article, suited to his wants, a life time; while this, 
after proving its total unfitness for this soil, will go, 
as many others have done, to the smith’s shop for 
oldiron. * * * * * * An unwelcome shake of 
ague, here shakes off the balance of this article. 

Soton Rosrnson. 

On the Mississippi River, Nov. 14th, 1848. 


Ovr readers will see by the above. that their old 
friend and bright examplar, in the great work of 
agricultural improvement, has at length taken up 
his march for the south, with the intention of pass- 
ing the present winter there. He promises month- 
ly reports of his seeings and doings in that luxuri- 
ant and hospitable region, which we have no doubt 
will be found highly entertaining and instructive to 
the readers of the Agriculturist. Mr. Robinson 
will act as agent in his travels in soliciting sub- 
scriptions for our periodical, as well as obtaining 
orders for the agricultural warehouse ‘of A. B. Al- 
len & Co., of New York, and Stephen Franklin, of 
New Orleans. We beg to commend him and his 
objects to our southern friends, and hope that his 
travels among them will prove mutually servicea- 
ble and agreeable. Any one wishing to address 
Mr. Robinson previous to the first of next March, 
can do so, to the care of Mr. Stephen Franklin, 
cor. of Magazineand Poydras sts., New Orleans, who 
will promptly forward all communications to him. 


| 
PLOWING WITH ELEPHANTS IN INDIA. 
Hunpreps of active young elephants can be pro- 


VENTILATE YOUR STABLES. 

AND we mean by this, not only where horses 
and cattle, but where sheep, pigs, and poultry are 
confined. This is best done by placing a ventila- 
tor at the top of the building to carry off the impure 
air. If this cannot be done, then let in fresh air 
from the top of a door or window, or take off an 
upper board. Animals are much less likely to take 
cold or suffer when the fresh air comes in from the 
top of the place where they are kept. 

Recollect that pure air is composed of 79 parts of 
nitrogen, mixed with 21 parts of oxygen, and an 
indefinitely small quantity of carbonic acid; that 
this air is constantly losing its oxygen in the pro- 
cess of breathing, and carbonic acid is thrown out 
in its place. An undue quantity of carbonic acid 
in the atmosphere displaces a proportionate quanti- 
ty of oxygen, and thereby diminishes the healthful 
properties of the air. This disproportion, if carried 
to excess, will destroy its life-sustaining principles, 
and produce death, as effectually as in burning char- 
coalin aclose room. Hence, the vital necessity of 
purifying theair by constant ventilation. 


AGRICULTURAL CAPABILITIES OF FLORIDA. 

Tuis state differs in many respects, from any 
within the American Union. Situated at the ex- 
treme southern point of our national domain, and 
surrounded on three sides by the Atlantic and the 
salt waters of the gulf, it enjoys a climate peculiar 
to itself. Here several of the tropical fruits, the 
orange, the olive, the sugar cane, and the vine, 
flourish in unstinted prodigality. Melons, the 
sweet potatoe, the yam, and arrow root luxuriate in 
this fruitful soil and genial clime throughout a large 
portion of the year. Here, too, the sugar cane at- 
tains a maturity and richness no where equalled in 
the United States. 

There is a body of rich, alluvial land lying on 
this and the contiguous waters, a part of which, at 
least, is underlaid with marl, that produces the cane 
in great luxurijance and full maturity. It here tas- 
sels and flowers, and ripens almost to the top, and 
is scarcely ever touched by frost. The planter 
may here busy himself with otier matters, till his 
crop is fully ripe, before commencing to cut and 
grind; and when ready for the mill, he may jog 
along leisurely, relying with almost entire security, 
that frost will not curtail him of half, a fourth, or 
jany part of his crop. This is a great and decided 











cured at the straits of Malacca at from $50 to $100/ advantage, which planters here enjoy over their 
each ; admirably suited for work of various kinds, | neighbors of Louisiana ; and will enable them, in a 
but more especially foy plowing. One of these! measure, to make a comparatively secure business 
animals will closely plow a full acre of land in a| here, of what is not unfrequently a very hazardous 
day with the greatest ease to himseli; and only one there. More than three hogsheads per acre, 
requires to be attended by his keeper in addition to, have been made some seasons, where one had not — 
the plowman. > | been saved on the Mississippi. The cane starts 
Any one visiting Singapore may see a smallele- earlier in the season, than elsewhere, grows more 
hant, named “ Rajah,” working daily on the es-| rapidly and uniform, and is seldom checked by 
tate of J. Balestier, Esq., American Consul; and, frost, or severe weather. These advantages, and 
although the animal is only five years and a half) the further ones, of prolonged growth and security 
old, he will plow his acre of land a day with ease. | against loss by freezing, give an important, indeed, 
One man holds the plow, and another (the keeper), a pre-eminent advantage to the comparatively lim- 
walks beside the animal and directs him in his ited sugar region of Florida. The cultivation of 
duty. The docile little creature obeys every this crop has but recently commenced, but its suc- 
word that is said to him, and will plow all cess already, will soon secure the full improvement 


day between the cane rows without plucking a of so much of the adjoining territory, as is suited 
- single cane.— Wray. 


{ to it. 
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Besides the crops hitherto receiving attention, 
there are many which might be introduced with 
decided advantage. Among these may be named 
the indigo, the tea plant, and the Ma, or Chinese 
hemp. 

I find here many among the planters possess- 
ing the right kind of spirit and character, to insure 
the fullest success in whatever they may under- 
take. They are men, equally ready for planting a 
cane, or cotton field, a catamount hunt, administer- 
ing a bolus, or dissecting knife to a patient, take up 
the forensic cudgels at the bar, or draw a crowd of 
willing listeners at a barbacue, or stump speech, 
where a political adversary is to be flayed. You 
must know, about one half the leading characters 
of the south are M. D.’s, and the other half L. D.’s 
—not lazy dogs, but driving lawyers, most of 
whom hold some domestic military rank, ranging 
from Major to General. What they have ever 
found to command, in this land of extremes, in the 
way of rank and file, it is impossible to discover, 
where a small part of the population is somebody, 
and all the remainder nobody. Such is the plethora 
of military dignities here, that at a large convivial 
meeting, where the last orator in closing, called on 
the General for a toast, every mother’s son of the 
audience, rose at once on his feet to respond to the 
summons in right of his title. But maugre the 
stern character of their military cognomens, they 
are as mild and placable as a May morning, and 
provided you come to them in the gentle garb 
of peace, you are sure of good cheer, and a 
hearty welcome to all the sweet charities of south- 
ern hospitality. 

Mr. Westcott, the present senator from Florida, 
has recently brought together the leading projects 
and means for draining the swamps of that penin- 
sula. Millions of acres that are now covered with 
water throughout the year, the Everglades of Flori- 
da, and the adjoining swamps, are easily suscepti- 
ble of drainage, and capable of contributing their un- 
surpassed fertility to the production of numerous 
tropical, and other desirable crops and_ fruits. 
These now lie in a basin, only separated from the 
ocean waters (which are sufficiently below their 
level to insure a thorough drainage), by a narrow 
rim of earth and limestone. Cut this at proper in- 
tervals, with sufficiently wide channels, and 
another large territory would be added to our Union. 
Fish, alligators, turtles, terrapins, and bull frogs 
enough might be caught in the escape of the waters, 
to supply ‘“ swate Ireland” against a five years’ fam- 
ine, to say nothing of a part of the adjoining coast of 
France. If we have no more destiny, nor civiliza- 
tions to accomplish soon, in the way of teaching 
Mexico or the Camanches propriety and Christiani- 
ty, at the point of the bayonet, it is to be hoped 
some of our large revenue may be devoted to this 
object. PaTaPsco. 

ne 

To Destroy Ant H1i1is.—Cut them up entirely, 
both above and below ground, and haul them into 
a heap to form a compost by mixing them with un- 
slacked lime, which may again be returned to the 
pasture or field in the form of manure. 

ee 

A sriguT plowshare is the cheapest commodity 

ever used by a farmer.—Cobbeit. 





FARMS OF MESSRS. WADSWORTH AND 
AYRAULT. 


{ am induced to make a few remarks on a recent 
visit to Geneseo and its neighborhood. It certain- 
ly is a very beautiful country, and deserves all that 
has been said in its favor. I was much gratified 
with a ride round the extensive farm of Mr. James 
Wadsworth, containing about three thousand acres 
in one body, who pointed out to me the quality of 
land in each lot. His lower pasture reminded me 
of the Aylesbury Flats, in Buckinghamshire, Eng- 
land, considered to be the richest grazing land in 
the world. The farm of the late Mr. Westcar has 
grazed an ox to the acre, on an average, all 
through his career ; and he took more prizes at the 
Smithfield show, than any other grazier. He 
purchased none but the first quality of Herefords, 
and obtained higher prices than any other man in 
England. He gave a public challenge in 1825, at 
the Smithfield dinner, “that he ans go to the 
next October fair, at Hereford, and purchase one 
hundred oxen of the Hereford breed, which he 
would feed and show against all the breeds in Eng- 
land, for one hundred guineas per head, or two 
thousand guineas,” which-ollle no one dare accept. 
This was done to show the rich men who then pose 
sessed the short horns, that he was ready to sup- 
port the Herefords with his purse. He then told 
the company that during his experience as a grazier, 
he had fed and sold twenty Hereford oxen to the 
butcher, at an average of one hundred guineas 
each, and he would defy all the breeders of shorte 
horns to say they had done the like. 


Had the white faces (Herefords), been distributed « 
about this farm of Mr. Wadsworth, I could have . 


almost fancied myself in the large meadow on Mr. 


Westcar’s farm, at Crestlow. [t is my impression : 


that the lower pasture on the river, will graze an 
ox of the first quality to the acre. I believe the 
superiority of that grass is derived from constant 
feeding, while the other is generally mown; but 
fed out on the land it is grown upon, from a variei- 
ty of small barns distributed about the lots, and 
under his moveable sheep sheds. The only loss 
in these two different modes of culture is, the grass 
is left to grow to seed, and impoverishes the roots, 
while in grazing, they strengthen and thicken, mat 
together, and shelter the surface from the scorch- 
ing sun; by that means they become richer, as the 
grass grows older, and finer, and if not so long, will 
carry more stock than thinner, longer, coarser 
grass; and cattle eat it with more avidity. ‘ I ob- 
served the orchard grass on these meadows grows 
very luxuriantly, and I prefer it to Timothy ; it pro« 
duces good aftermath, or excellent feed for cattle or 
sheep. These beautiful fields are covered with 
clumps of black walnuts, spreading their branches 
round; the butternuts follow their good example, 


with clusters of nuts displaying their productive- ° 


ness and beauty. Here and there peep from amid 


the clusters, the beautiful-shaped sugar maple, with . 


its dark, green foliage, and thick, bushy branches. 


The promising young oaks, also twined their ~ 
branches there, and all seemed linked in good fel- — 
lowship to weather the storms together, and pro- ~ 


duce shady nooks by the side of the circuitous river, 
for the flocks and herds to repose in comfort. 
Some old oaks stand aione of extraordinary dimen- 
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sions; andalthough the separation made them look 
forlorn, their splendor adorned the lovely scenery. 
The hickory, too, with its luxuriant growth has 
kept its rank and station, its brilliant green and ex- 
panded wide leaves showed plainly there was 
something beneath the surface to support them, in 
competition against their original rival standards. 
There is nothing artificial, save one small clump of lo- 
custs; while these, in other soils would have 
dwindled, or have been bored to death, still live and 
flourish luxuriantly. There is no appearance of 
aristocracy amongst them, although their verdure and 
foliage varies in color and richness, their originali- 
ty. keeps each family on equality. Their strength 
of body gives each an attractive appearance, and 
their whole attire is gay, commanding, and beauti- 
fully picturesque. There nature triumphs in all its 
glory; neither skill, science, nor fashion’s pride, 
could paint a more pleasing picture. __ 

A view of this magnificent scenery and the sur- 

rounding hills, could be taken from the beautiful 
lawn in front of Miss Wadsworth’s mansion, com- 
manding a very extensive landscape. It cannot be 
surpassed. It is equal and very similar to that of 
Bushey Park, ,and its neighborhood, from Rich- 
mond Terrace, near. London, and it is there sup- 
posed that none can equal it. 
_ The view from Mr. W.’s is not so extensive. 
Although more confined, it is very beautiful. 
Rustic bridges and winding paths through the wil- 
derness near the mansion, are quite rural and ro- 
mantic; sufficiently so as to induce all wealthy 
citizens to follow his laudable example, if they 
knew what constituted true happiness. The up- 
Jand of Mr. W.’s farm is not 50 productive as the 
flats, still it is an excellent soil, and the course he 
pursues, keeping a large number of sheep, feeding 
two years and plowing two, keeps the land in a 
good state of cultivation. 

Farm of Mr. Ayrault.—I was very much pleased 
while viewing two small farms belonging to Mr. 
Allen Ayrault. The produce on sixty acres, look- 
ed exceedingly promising. The wheat looked like 
good quality, and good yield ; the corn of luxuriant 
growth, and a crop of broadcast that I should say 
would cut from seven to eight tons per acre in 
September. All crops seemed “to be uniform, free 
from weeds and refuse. Every part of manure 
carefully preserved in mines, until the crops require 
it. The most rigid neatness was observed about 
his barnyard, an excellent sign of a good farmer. 
However, his crops, horses, cattle, sheep, and 
pigs are in uniformity, of “superior quality. 

There are two small cottages built by this gen- 
ileman, that have a very pretty and neat appear- 
ance. They are neither Gothic, Grecian, nor Ital- 
zan, but entirely constructed according to his own 
taste ; therefore, I shail call them American. They 
are — convenient and economical. The 
first was built by contract, including all materials 
and cellar, for $275. When completed, the lines of 
the lot not being at right angles, and some other 
circumstances, its appearance was naked. He 
then, to remedy it, annexed a small woodhouse, 
and carriage house, at an expense, including every- 
thing, of $125 more, making all the buildings as 
they now appear, to cost only the moderate sum of 
$400. The other house, at his small farm, is larger, 


and so constructed as to accommodate and be good 





tenements for two small families; but this house 
was not altogether new. The old house is on the 
same ground, at an elevation of two feet above the 
present one, with its external design as bad as 
could be, and the covering all deranged. Two 
years ago, Mr. A. had the covering and internal 
work all cleared away, the cellar sunk two feet, 
the frame turned quite around, and let down thus 
much. The woodhouse, &c., all done by contract, 
including materials, at $500. Some extras he. 
added afterwards, made the total expense $535. 
The workmen assured Mr. A. that they would pre- 
fer building entirely new at the same price. 

If the owners of land peneenlly would copy such. 
style on as large or small ascale as they choose, in- 
stead of such ill-shaped, unsightly, anc rude at- 
tempts at architecture, what a different appearance 
the country would have. It is a pity that more 
rich men do not display some of their own taste for 
the benefit of their country. 

I was very much surprised to see much of the. 
land from Attica to Geneseo exceeding impoverish- 
ed. Iheard from a practical farmer, that his wheat 
crop, sixty acres, would not average over twelve 
bushels per acre, and that was about the general run 
of. the farmers’ crops. There certainly must be 
some very bad management with such land. 

This farmer had three acres near his house ; be- 
tween sixty and seventy sheep had been foddered 
there the whole of the winter. It was pastured 
the following summer, the sod turned over in Au- 
gust and first week in September, then sowed on 
the stretch furrow. This crop he acknowledged to. 
be full forty bushels per acre. A friend of 
mine asked him the reason of his failure in the re- 
mainder of his crops. He said the wevil, or some 
other excuse; but this was not the case, it was 
constant cropping and impoverishing, which is far 
too prevalent in this country. It is too bad that 
such excellent wheat land should be so abused. 
My idea of the management of such soil should be 
this: Sow clover, mow one year for sheep in 
winter, graze it with sheep two years, plow it once 
the latter end of August, sow the wheat the first 
rain in September; put on your manure in the 
winter in the frost or snow on the top; you cannot 
keep it above too much in my opinion (more of this 
in another article). Sow barley or oats the follow- 
ing spring after the wheat is off, and lay it down for 
three years; again pursuing the same course as be- 
fore. By this system your land would not become 
sterile so quickly. Itis impossible to keep land in 
condition without sheep and cattle. 

Wm. H. Sotuam. 

Black Rock, August 25th, 1848. 

—_—_—_»— 

Keep your StasLes Warm.—In a brief article, 
p. 20, of this number, we speak of the necessi- 
ty of proper ventilation of stables. This can be 
easily done, and yet keep them sufficiently warm 
for the stock. Due warmth is essential to the 

rowth and fattening of all animals, and the pro- 
fasticn of wool in sheep. No farmer can expect 


much of either during the winter months, if he let 
his stock be out and exposed to the weather, or if 
his stables are not properly boarded up, the win- 
dows set in, and the doors hung. Next to 
plenty of good food, water, and air, is good 
shelter. 
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-KEEP YOUR STABLES CLEAN.” 

As our stock all stand on plank floors, early in 
the morning we first take up that part of the htter 
which is not much soiled, with a fork, and place it 
in the back part of the stalls, to dry during the day. 
We then clean out the manure, and put it on the 
dung heap. If litter be plenty, and “it is an object 
to make!as much manure as possible, then we 
should Jet all the litter go with the manure, and 
add plenty of fresh every night for the stock to lie 
on. And while on this subject, we wish to observe 
that if the litter be straw or coarse hay, it-ought to 
pass through a straw cutter betore using it. This 
makes it much easier to fork the manure in the 
heap, as it is not then bound together with long 
straws. After ee the manure, we give the 
stables a slight sprinkling of plaster of Paris, or 
charcoal dust. Either of these substances absorb 
all unpleasant effluvia, sweetens the atmosphere, 
and in the course of the season, adds considerably 
to the value of the manure heap. 

Many farmers let their stock stand on the ground. 
If the soil be dry, there is no objection to this. If 
not cleaned out till spring, the manure should be 

Spread evenly over the surface of the stable, every 
morning, a coating of plaster or charcoal dust then 
ut upon it, and fresh litter added before night. 
ach anima] will thus make a larger quantity of 
valuable manure during the season. One great ad- 
vantage follows this system, and that is, the salts 
.are not exposed to be washed out of the manure by 
rain, nor volatilized by the sun, as when exposed 
‘to the open air in the barnyard and other places. 


GUANO. 

Tue use of this valuable fertilizer is rapidly ex- 
tending throughout the Atlantic coast of the United 
States. The fertility and remoteness of western 
lands, will, for a long time, preclude its application 
among the farmers of that region ; but the facility 
and economy of its transportation to those of the 
east, and the greater value of their agricultural pro- 
ducts, will justify its use wherever there is a defi- 
ciency of other manures. ; 

Asan evidence of the great value of this fertilizer, 
we could adduce innumerable cxampleo, but cunteut 
ourselves with the mention of two. 

A farmer in Delaware purchased a lot of worn- 
out land, and applied a quantity of guano upon it ; 
and from the pioveeds of the first crop, he paid for 
the land, the guano, the seed, and the expense af 
cultivation. This, surely, was using guano to 
some advantage. 

Henry Nicoll, Esq., of this city, recently gave 
us the following statement :—The experiment was 
made on his farm, on Long Island, upom an eight- 
acre lot of medium quality, sandy loam, that had 
lain in meadow and pasture for several years. It 
was plowed up in the spring of 18464, mannred_in 
the hill, and planted with corn, which yielded an 
ordinary crop of, say, thirty bushels shelled grain 

er acre. The following spring, it was put in oats, 
without manuic, and gave twenty-five or thirty 
bushels per acre. 

After taking off the crop af nats, three acres of 
an average quality with the remainder of the field, 
were manured with thirty-eight two-horse loads ~~ 

-acre, of barnyard manure, and tho remaining {Ave 











—— = 
acres received one ton Peruvian guano, at a total 
cust of about $50. This ‘was all thoroughly har- 
rowed in, after plowing, and the! whole field was 
then: sown with wheat, 15th October, at the rate of 
14 bushels seed per acre. 

The season was remarkably dry, which was un- 
favorable for the development of the fullest effects 
of the guano. Yet the yield was twenty-one 
bushels per acre, of measured grain, weighing 
sixty-two pounds, and of very superior quality. 

The other three acres manured with cattle dung, 
yielded about sixteen bushels per acre of wheat 
decidedly inferior to the first. 

There was another peculiarity about the result, 
decidedly in favor of the guano. Both portions of 
the field were seeded with grass and clover in the 
_— Not a particle of this was visible on the 
three acres, while the seed of the five acres mae 
nured with guano, had all taken beautifully. This 
latter was an advantage we had not looked for. 
We feel bound to add, however, that we should 
look fora benefit to the grass in after years, on the 
three-acre field, "which would not be seen in the 
five acres, a greater proportion of the fertile ingre- 
dients having already been exhausted by the pre: 
vious crop. 

a 
SEASON FOR FELLING RESINOUS TIMBER. 

In cutting timber, of all kinds, advantage should 
be taken of the season which will favor their du- 
ration and strength. Thus oak and most other 
kinds of non-resiniferous trees, as far as the know- 
— of practice extends, are stronger and more du- 
rable when felled in early winter at the time the © 
pores contain but little sap. On the contrary, the - 
timber of pine, larch, and other resinous trees, cut - 
in spring or early summer, when the pores are filled 
with resin, which is, in fact, asort of embalming, pos- 
sesses a greater degree of strength and will cudure 
longer than if cut when the resin is absent from the 
wood, which is more or less the ease in autumn or 
winter 

We have no hesitation in stating, that, good 
heart pine, cut in spring, or early summer, when f 
of rovin, io fully equal in lasting qualities ta any 
hard.wand timher that can be produced, quite put. 
ting in the shade the processes of Payne, Kian, and 
Burnett, from the offorte of uatuie being muie freely 
carried out than can possibly he done hy the very 


|/hest exhansting engine and hydraulic presses that 


have yet been made. ; 
a 


OverFLowine Mrapows.—The overflowing of 
meadows, for the purpose of promoting vegetation, 
was among the pursuits of the ancient cultivators 
of the then-existing pasture lands. Columella 
says: “Land that is naturally rich and in good 
heart does not need water set over it, because the — 
hay produced in a juicy soil, is better than that ex- 


‘cited by water; yet, when the poverty of the soil 


requires it, the land may be vverfluwed.” We 
find on record, also, the following opinion of Cato: | 
“ Ag mnehas in your power, make water meadows.” 
Again, from the observations of other authors, it is 
fair to infer that water meadows were numerous in 
former e, from the waut vf guud herbage for 
their stock. 
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REMARES ON THE PRINCIPLES OF BREEDING. 

BREEDING, with a view to improvement, may be 
said to be founded on Nature’s established law, 
that “like begets like.” This, however, is only 
true in part, for there is a constant tendency to 
change, arising irom a variety of causes; such as 
domestication, living in a different climate, or on a 
different kind of food. The management to which 
animals are subject has, also, its influence. While 
these may be looked upon as the chief causes in 
operation, that produce this constant change, they 
are the means, at the same time, in connection with 
other causes, which are used to effect an improve- 
ment. 

In order to improve the breed, there are two 
modes advocated by practical breeders. One ‘is 
commonly called the “in-and-in system,” and the 
other that of “crossing.” The former was prac- 
tised many years ago, by Mr. Bakewell, of Eng- 
land, which, at least, had the effect of destroying 
the prejudice that had previously existed against 
breeding from animals of the same race, or blood. 
But the system of breeding in-and-in, it has since 
been ascertained, has a tendency, after a time, to 
deteriorate the breed; in fact, it is limited, so far 
as its benefits are concerned, unless the utmost care 
is observed in the selection and management of the 
stock, avoiding everythirg that can possibly tend 
to hereditary disease. To accomplish this, the 
breeder must select such animals as his judgment 
and experience will convince him will be likely to 
unite in their offspring the qualities sought. From 
their progeny, again must be selected only those 
animals which more completely exhibit the requi- 
site qualities, and so on, from generation to gene- 
ration, until the character desired is fully developed. 
The importance of continuing this process for a 
aumber of successive generations is obvious, from 
“he fact, that peculiar traits of character, often dis- 
sppear in the first, and reappear again in the second 
yr third generation. A desired character may be 
sound in the parent, and inhorited by only a part of 
the offspring, and the requisite point can only be 
uniformly developed by a careful selection through 
- geyeral consecutive generations. By this process, 
it Is apparent that this system must he adopted ; yet. 
at the same time. ‘tis desirable to avoid too close 
alliances. Hence, it is considered better to breed 
more distant members of the same family together 
than those that are more nearly related. 

In improving the breeds of animals, the chief 
points to be arrived at, consist in reducing the parts 
of the least value to the least possible dimensions, 
which may be regarded as offal, as the head, neck, 
legs, &c., while the large quarter or ham and deep 
chest, for fattening, and square, well-set udder, 
large milk veins, mellow skin, and kind temper for 
milking qualities, should all be developed to the 
greatest possible extent. In order to produce 
these, a strict regard should be paid to pairing with 
the view of correcting an imperfection in one ani- 
mal by a corresponding excellence in another. For, 
the character of the parent is more fully impressed 
upon the offspring when the former is in the most 
vigorous period of life. Conscquently, neither 
very young nor very old animals should be selectea 
for the purpose of breeding. All the conditions of 
soil. situation, climate, treatment, and food should 





be favorable to the object sought, and particular 
care should be taken to bring the male to the mind 
and taste of the female, and for the first year, at 
least, that the young are well supplied with an 
abundance of nutritious food, and with comfortable 
shelter and shade. Furthermore, every female, 
while pregnant, should not only be well fed, but 
care should be observed that the food be of a proper 
kind. Let it be remembered, also, that the growin 
foetus has blood, flesh, and bones to form, as we 
as its mother; and therefore a greater proportion 
than usual of the constituents which go to make 
these, must be supplied by the food of the dam; 
otherwise, the fetus will suffer, as well as its pa- 
rent. Again, it should be borne in mind, that, 
no breeding animal, either male or female, should 
be made too fat; for the former would often become 
too heavy and unwieldly by their joints and sinews 
being, as it were, possessed with little action, or 
effect, by a load of useless and injurious fat; nei- 
ther would a female, in a state of pregnancy, be in 
a natural and safe condition, either as regards her- 
self or her young, when thus unnaturally encum- 
bered. To illustrate more clearly my meaning, let 
us take, for instance, a breeding sow, as denoted 
by fig. 2, which has been too highly fed, and it 
will a obvious that she must have been incommo- 
ded with an unnecessary and cumbrous weight dur- 
ing the latter stages of pregnancy ; and besides, her 
offspring, would become contaminated with sick- 
ness and disease, which, sooner or later would be 
communicated to their progeny. 

The system of “ crossing” is founded on a prin- 
ciple just as secure, as regards care in selection, as 
that adopted by Bakewell in breeding in-and-in. 
For, it 1s well known that certain diseases are 
hereditary, and so is color, none of which can be 
changed nor got rid of except by crossing. This 
system, therefore, requires great care in selection, as 
wellasin management. This tendency of ‘like be- 
getting like,” is forcibly illustrated in the results of 
crossing various breeds of cattle, such as Devons 
with Herefords, hoth the color and form of the pa- 
rent animals being thereby modified or changed. 

As a general rule, animals produced by crossing 
are the most profitable either for meat or milk. 
Most of our good breeds have been perfected by 
this system, and selection has long maintained 
them. A cross ie comparatively the operation of a 
moment; and its end once attained, the breeder's 
object is not to repeat, but to maintain it. B. 





BewaRE OF THE Rine Bone.—If colts stand on 
a plank or any hard floor that is not well littered, 
they will be subject to the ring bone. 


stables, of the soil over which they were built. If 
this should be a deep loam, or of a clayey texture, 
then remove the soil about two feet deep, and re- 
place it with sand, or the finest gravel to be obtain- 
ed. Colts should also be let out to exercise in a 
yard, ur open space, every day during the winter, 
when not particularly stormy; and in this yard 
there should not be older horses, or any horned ani- 
mal Which Cando them injury. Being very play- 
ful, they are more apt to provoke attacks upon them 
than other animals. 


When. 
breeding horses, we left the floor of the colt’s. 
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| COTTON CROP AND PROSPECTS. «| «'' 

‘AtTHoueH the article cotton bears now-a:very 
reduced price, yet it is @ crop of so much: impor- 
tance that you may possibly wish to know some- 
thing of it from this, the “ banner state” for cot- 


‘ton. Ihave not personally seen 80 much: of ‘the: 


erop this season as usual, but my information from 
reliable sources and from letters is more full. 

Last year J placed my figures at 2,200,000 bales, 
and the crop of New Orleans at 1,150,000 bales. I 
was wrong in the first about 150,000 bales, and in 
the second about 70,000. If we consider the re- 
markably late period of a killing frost, 20th No- 
vember, and the extraordinary fine fall for picking, 
I presume my estimates will bear to repeat now. 

I now place the crop of the United States, at a 
little over my last year’s estimate, and yet with the 
ordinary increase, I cannot think it will exceed that 
of the last year. I therefore place 2,300,000 as the 
ultimate figures—and that of New Orleans at 
1,200,000 bales. My reason for so doing is as fol- 
lows:—We had a killing frost on the 2d of No- 
vember, earlier than for years J think. Crops in this 
country were more difficult to cultivate this year than 
I ever knew them, and were generally more injured 
by grass and seasons. Yet those who did cultivate 
well, are making very large crops. There was too 
much rain for the rich low grounds, at one time, 
but the favorable months of Remtoiabes and October 
made a very great difference. There are many 
are now done picking, and others with nothi 
eft but the gleanings. The crops of Alabama an 
a part of Georgia are fine, whilst a part of Carolina, 
Georgia and Mississippi cannot make over a half 
crop. The region that ships to New Orleans, is 
fully competent with a fair average season, to grow 
one half that is now made, and last year, she actu- 
ally received one half the crop. Whilst she must 
increase, the seaboard states must diminish, and I 
think the day is not distant when New Orleans will 
ship 1,500,000 bales. 

We must bear in mind when we are considering 
the resources of this vast valley, that the enter- 
prise of her citizens will render futile all ordinary 
calculations. We are almost mad with the im- 
provement on cotton seed. You hear planters of 
great respectability speak of growing 2,000 lbs., 
3,000 lbs., and even more per acre upon land, that 
never did grow over 1,500 or 2,000 lbs. And the 

icking of hands is equally great. I know it will 
be looked on as humbuggery to talk of these mat- 
ters, but if true, it would be well for that ‘gallant 
state” and her two sisters also, to be up and doing, 
to be preparing for the day when cotton cannot be 
grown by them. 

A neighbor of mine had picked from one field 
planted with improved cotton seed, by the 15th of 
October, 1,000 lbs. per acre, some of his hands 

icking for days together an average of 3 to 400 
bs. per day. And as an evidence of what has 
been done, I have a boy about 16 years of age, that 
icked in October, 1847, 6,116 lbs. and in Septem- 

t, 1848, 5,872 lbs. ; and if I had a full crop in, wit 
the improved seed and good culture, he could do 
this for 3 months, as a whip was never cracked at 
him—and only “25 cents for overy 500.” Thio 
boy picked over 4 bales per month, and last year he 
picked out eleven bales, [ think, as I care not to go 








| over: figures now.. “And my entire.-hands gathered 


9 bales last year before the 20th of December ; this 
year 5 bales per head were off, corn gathered; po- 
tatoes and pindars dug by the 2d day of November. 

I believe it to be entirely feasible, that with the 


‘présent ; improvement. in cotton seed, that all the 


lime portions of Mississippi, though much worn, 
and all the rich lands, can be made without much 
extra labor to produce 300 to 500 lbs. more of cot- 
ton than they now do. I believe sincerely that I 
have seen a piece of land that produced this year, 
over 1,500 lbs., that could not have produced 1,000 
Ibs. of ourordinary seed. Suppose thatall this valley 
would enter into the same spirit of improvement, 
the crop would swell to 50 per cent. more, and thus 
would New Orleans receive 1,800,000 bales. What 
would the old lands in the Atlantic states do ? 
M. W. PuILips. 

Edwards, Miss., November 8th, 1848. 

P. S. Nov 12. I now find, that nearly all of late 
balls are destroyed by the frost, which must cut off 
a large part of planters’ calculation. My own crop 
is as short as in 1846, the worm year. There are 
others who are much shorter than Iam. I know at 
least half a dozen not far off; one will not make 
over three or four bales; the highest crops are 
made on that plantation. [ have known it eighteen 
years. Another has finished picking in ten days, 
and s0 on. P. 

THERE were two powerful causes to depress 
prices of cotton last season, to say nothing of the 
temporary influence resulting from our late war 
with Mexico. The first was a full (not an over), 
production of the last preceding crop; but the 
second, and by far the most influential, was the pa- 
ralysis of nearly all business operations on the con- 
tinent, in consequence of the late general revolu- 
tions in Europe. Notwithstanding the abundance 
of the crops, the price opened well early in the sea- 
son, and the quantity did not seem to weigh heavi- 
ly upon the markets, till the news of the revolution 
in France, when sales and prices dropped as sud- 
denly as the heads of the old revolutionists under 
the guillotine. They have not since revived, and 
probably will not until acliable guvesuments av 
re-established in Europe. 

From the preceding estimates of the present 
crop and the opinions which each may form for 
himself, of the restoring elements in European af- 
fairs, are the ruling prices to be cunjectured fur the 
coming year. So far as our own government is 
concerned, most of the present appearances are fa- 
vorable, We have concluded a peace with Mexico 
-—our relations are pacific with all the world—our 
commerce is extending, and our agriculture and the 
useful arts are moderately prosperous (although 
they might be more so), and we have passed 
beyond the doubts and uncertaintities of the presi- 
dential and congressional elections, and reached 
ground where a majority of our intelligent business 
men consider we shall at least be safe for the next 


h|four years. As the largest demand, however, is” 


from abroad, and our crop is abundant, we shall for 
ourselves, lool fo: mudeiate piivco in this staple, 
fur at least a year to come. 

Professor McKay, of Georgia, in an able article 
in the Merchant's Magazine for January, estimates 








CHEAP METHOD OF FATTENING POULTRY. 
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the production of the United States for 1849, at 
2,550,000 bales; and that of the whole world at 
2,800,000 bales, and then adds: “ This exceeds 
considerably the amount of any former year, but as 
sie are very low, and as the consumption in the 

nited States has gone steadily forward, the de- 
mand will nearly equal this, in spite of the wars 
and disturbances in Europe.. The stocks on hand 
are not extraordinarily large at present, and this 
slight increase can be borne without further de- 
pressing prices.” 

With the above information, we leave this mat- 
ter now with our readers, presuming that each one 
is furnished with such data as will enable him sat- 
isfactorily to make up his own estimate of the cot- 
ton crop. 


ee 

CHEAP METHOD OF FATTENING POULTRY. 
OF the great quantity of poultry raised in this 
country, I am surprised that so much of* it should 
be of ordinary quality, when so little trouble is re- 
quired to make it excellent; and, in order to sus- 
tain this assertion, I will detail a small experiment 





made by me, solely with a view to convince myself 


of the feasibility-of fattening poultry cheaply. ; 

In November, 1844, Ih 4 box, Welle and divi- 
ded into three /parts, eight inches-by fourteen, just 
large enough jto admit one fowl to each «division. 
It was made ;tight enough to exclude the light of 


day mostly, yet [ left openings enough for. fresh | pi 


air. I then placed two roosters and one hen 
turkey, in the, box (one fowl in each division), 
confining their feet to the floor, so that they could 
not move from the position in which I placed them. 
The front of the box, I hung on hinges, for con- 
venience of feeding, &c. 

Most people have noticed that at sunrise and sun- 
set, all kinds of poultry eat voraciously, and I sup- 
posed that if they were kept in the dark (at which 


time of quiet all animals fatten most), and the sun- 


light admitted several times during the day, and fed 
at that time, they might be induced to take on fat 
rapidly, and in this I was not disappointed. I fed 
them with rice boiled in milk, and sweetened with 
molasses, giving them water to drink but once 
during their confinement, and at the end of sixteen 
days I killed them—handsomer, and fatter birds I 
never saw. By some such method as this, 1 have 
no doubt that the income of farmers from this 
source, might be greatly augmented. A series of 
well-conducted experiments of this kind might be 
of benefit to your readers and the public generally. 
Who will undertake it ? 

In vol. 6, p. 192 of the Agriculturist, “ Mr. 
Phares” said he would communicate a simple 
method of caponizing fowls without the usual ar- 
ray of implements. I have, in common with the 
rest of your subscribers, waited patiently for it till 
now. Can he not communicate it in your next 
number ? : B.D. 

Boston, December, 1848. 

The method pursued by our correspondent, to fatten 
his poultry, is, with the exception of mixing grease 
of some kind with the food, one of the most rapid 
with which we are acquainted; but whether one of 
the best, is quite another question. We never ate 
meat of any kind thus fatted, which was not soft, 


I believe it is unknown out of Norwalk. 





flabby, and tasteless; and we also think, un- 
healthy. The system of “box feeding,” as it is 
termed, and at present getting into vogue rapidly in 
England, is very objectionable. They confine fat- 
tening cattle in boxes, almost as closely as our cor- 
respondent says he did his fowls. What is it that 
ives Southdown and Welch mutton its delicious 
flavor? It is the active habits of the sheep, com- 
bined with the superior sweet and nutritious grasses 
they feed on, which grows in their hilly and moun- 
tain pastures. The delicacy of the lean, tender 
meat of the game-cock breed of fowls, is owing, in 
@ measure, to their active habits, and not being 
too closely confined when fattening. It is this, © 
also, which makes the meat of all well-fatted game 
so delicious, such as venison, moose meat, pheas- ©. 
ants, grouse, &c. ts) 


—e-——_—- ; . 
NEW VARIETY OF APPLE: ni bes 

I HEREWITH send you ‘some samples of an apple. - 
which is said to have originated in this place, and 
is much esteemed by all my neighbors who have 
cultivated it. I have never seen it in market, and 
It is 
called the ‘“‘Buck-Meadow apple” here, from its 
having first been found in‘an old meadow by that 
name, and is supposed to be a seedling. 

If this apple is not known among fruit growers, 
please .to.describe.its qualities under omit appro- 
jate name, and oblige + GreorcE Seymour. 
South Norwalk, Ct., Dec. 4th, 1848. 


The above apple is of an excellent flavor, and 
appears to possess good keeping qualities. We 
have sent a sample to the N. Y. State Agricultural 
Society, which will be examined at their next 
meeting. . = 





STEAM POWER FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES 
From the wie 2 and space required for most 
operations on the farm, steam power has, thus far, 
scarcely been adopted for agricultural purposes 
generally. Many experiments have been made in 
‘England and elsewhere with the steam plow, but it 
has not yet been made to work successiully for the. 
pulverization or removal of earth toany extent. 
Our recent English exchange periodicals bring 
us a description of a steam excavator, which pro- 
mises great results. It can also be worked by 
horse power. [t is stated, that. when propelled by 
horses, it will cut aditch at a single operation, 
three to five feet deep, at the rate of four feet in 
oe a per minute, leaving a finished excavation, 
with smooth bottom to receive the tiles for under- 
draining. The width is not stated, but it is sup- 
posed to have been only wide enough to admit of . 
laying down the draining tiles. This machine has 
also been applied to deep subsoiling and pulveriz- 
ing the earth, to the depth of twenty or — inches ; 
and also to bringing up so much of the subsoil and 
mixing with the surface as may be required. ‘The 
price in England, isstated at $150... ait gence 
We know nothing of the merits of this machine, 
but wish some of our agricultural associations, or : 
some liberal and enterprising individuals, would oc- 
casionally import similar improvements, and if not, 
entirely adapted to our necessities, Yankee inge,» 
nuity might soon alter them to suit out wants.‘ 
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LARGE HORSE CART. TO KEEP UP A CONSTANT FERTILITY IN THE 
Tue cut below represents a very useful farm and SOIL. 
piantation tumbrel cart. It is much more conve-| THE object which we have in view in manuring 
nient than a four-wheeled wagon in many respects. | our lands, is to keep up a constant fertility, which 
It can be worked either by one or more horses;| will enable us to reap from them every year the 
one or two additional horses can be hitched to it; largest possible crops. It is but reasonable to =. 
side by side, to draw outside the thills, or they can | pose, then, that constant cropping would speedily 
draw 2 tandem if preferred. It admits of easy back- | exhaust any soil, unless we return to it, in some 
ing or short turning, which is of great advantage in | shape or other, those substances of which we de- 
particular locations, and especially among thickly-| prive it; and that this is in reality the fact, every 
planted rows upon the field. day’s experience proves to us. It has often been 
But its greatest advantage is in the facility of| demonstrated, that if plants, grown on any given 
dumping, or upsetting, the load by removing the| space of land, be plowed into the soil whilst they 
catch or staple, which confines the box upon the | are in a green and succulent condition, the fertility 
thills in front, when a little effort sends the box | of that land is much increased. 
nearly perpendicular, whirling over upon its axis | This proceeds from the quantity of nutriment 
(the axletree), by which the load is summarily dis-! those plants have abstracted from the atmosphere 
posed of. In discharging dirt, manure, sugar cane, | during their growth ; so that by their being plowed 
and many other crops, this is an item of great con-| into the soil whereon they had grown, they afford 
sideration. Prices, from $50 to $80. {to it a much greater amount of substances than 
































Horst Cart.—Fia. 3. 


they receive from it, and consequently whatever , mon toall plants and exercises a very beneficial influ- 
excess they may furnish, so far enriches the soil. | enceon land, by furnishing it with asubstance capa- 
Some plants are much more remarkable in this | ble of being converted into humus, which is so de- 
respect than others, for instance, lucern, or clover, sirable in a soil; but plants cannot long be replanted 
plowed into the soil previous to blossoming, en-|in the same soil without being seriously affected by 
tiches it exceedingly. This is what is sometimes |their own excrement; so much so that at length 
termed “green soiling ;” and by it, the plant used |they altogether fail. Artificial aid, however, in- 
is made the means of conveying to the soil the car- |duces a more speedy conversion of this matter into 
bon and ammonia, which in its growth it extracts |humus, than would otherwise take place, which is 
from the atmosphere. It also appropriates to its |effected by frequently turning up the soil with the 
own use the excrementitious matter deposited by|plow or hoe, so as to expose the excrement to the 
other descriptions of plants growing in the soil pre-| influence of the atmosphere ; and by irrigating the 
viously, and deposits its own exerement, which |land with river water; as the water of rivers and 
serves as food to others succeeding it. In the mid-|streams contains oxygen in solution, which effects 
dle and northern parts of the United States, and all|the most rapid and complete putrefaction of the ex- 
cold climates this excrementitious matter, voided by | crementitious matter contained in the soil which it 
plants, is much longer passing into putrefaction | penetrates.—-Organic Chemistry. 
than in tropical countries; the necessity, therefore,| Sgrect Goon Stock.—A great hindrance to the 
of adopting a rotation of crops is much greater in| increase of good stock, arises from the farmer not 
the former than in the latter. being aware of the difference in the value between 
All plants void excrements, which, when acted| one breed and another. Many argue that “ cows 
on by air and meme putrifies and becomes con-|are but cows;” and that if those they have are 
verted into “ humus,” or vegetable matter in a state | wel] kept and carefully bred, they would be as 
of decay. This deposit of organic matter is com- good as anv others.—R. Jardine. 
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A CHEAP PAINT.—SOAK FOR WHEAT. 

Your Reviewer, in p. 339, wishes to know if 
‘a cheap paint” is calculated for outside painting. 
Tell him it will do for any side. 

For five consecutive years, I have soaked my 
seed wheat in blue stone (sulphate of copper), and 
have had neither smut nor Hessian fly. The pro- 
portion is 1 lb. to every 5 bushels of wheat, which 
is put in soak in the evening for the next day’s 
sowing, keeping the water to put the next wheat 
in, adding enough more water with its proportion 
of blue vitriol to cover the wheat. It should be 
dissolved in a small quantity of hot water, as it is 
hard to dissolve in cold. If the weather should be- 
come wet and any of the soaked seed not sown, it 
may be spread in an outhouse without injury, till 
the ground is fit to receive it. James Boy e.&: 

Annapolis, Nov. 13th, 1848. 

In addition to the above, we have received the 
following communication on the same subject :— 

Let me ask my “quaint” old friend, Re- 
viewer, to turn to p. 378 of Pingry’s “ Painter 
and Varnisher’s Guide,” printed in London, in 
1816, and he will find a full and scientific account 
of cheap paint. 

Mr. Boyle has described only one mode of pre- 
paration, applicable to in-door work. The addition 
of white Burgundy pitch makes a paint for out-door 
objects. Having used this paint, I can answer for 
its excellence. The recipe given by Mr. Boyle is 
used by the Italians and others in every kind of 
“distemper” work made with chalk or argillaceous 
earths. C. D. 

Seneca, N. Y. Nov. 1848. 


Upianpb, on Mountain Rice.—This yields a fine 
crop on poor, sandy ridges, and will not thrive on 
lands that are wet. It differs but very little in its 
appearance from the low-land rice, except that it 

rows to only about half the height. It is general- 
y sown in drills about eighteen inches apart, and 
worked both with the plow and hoe to keep out 
grass and weeds. It may be sown in the southern 
states from the beginning to the endof March. It 
yields a good crop of hay the first season, and often 
springs up from the same roots the following spring. 
‘two bushels of seed are sufficient for an acre. 

Another method, thought by some to be better, is, 
to sow broadcast, harrow in, and then cover the 
ground two inches thick with old rice straw, which 
will keep down the grass and weeds, and nourish 
the growing crop. The upland rice will yield about 
1,000 lbs. per acre. 





Tue Best Manure ror Sugar Cane.—The 
very best manure in the world for cane plants is 
believed to be the cane plant itself; and if to this 
be added a liberal atmospheric manuring (plowing), 
nothing further will be required to keep up a con- 
tinual and unimpaired fertility. The cane trash 
and leaves, in decaying, become converted into 
humus, or vegetable mold, and supply an abundant 
store of carbonic acid and nitrogen to the young 
plants. Their ashes contain silicate of potash ; 
carbonates of lime and potash ; phosphates of lime, 
soda, and magnesia, phosphoric acid, oxides of 
iron, &c., &c. 








PEAR TREES INJURED BY INSECTS. 


Tue following correspondence between Dr. 
Plumb, of Salisbury, Ct., and Professor Harris, of 
Harvard University, cannot fail to be read with 
deep interest by all of our readers who are engag- 
ed in the cultivation of the pear, particularly by 
those who have been puzzled for a long time as to 
the cause of an apparent disease, which after all is 
nothing but the work of an insignificant insect :-— 

When a man ‘has arrived to half your eminence 
in any profession, he is considered public property, 
[ will, therefore, make no other apology for this in- 
trusion. 

From the year 1834 till 1838, inclusive, I lost 
several hundred pear trees by one disease, most of 
which were young. They have not been troubled 
with the malady since, until the present year. 
Now some thirty are affected. The bark turns 
black, beginning to change sometimes as early as 
July; more often in August; then again not until 
September, Sianctinien? lose trees by the disease 
called “pear blight,” which first appears by a 
change in the leaves. But the disease [ wish now 
to’ describe, shows itself first in the bark. The 
leaves go through the season well enough; the 
greater part of the trees do not put on foliage the 
next season; some leaf out, partially, two years; 
yet the disease has terminated fatally, in every in- 
stance, with me. I have sometimes cut off small 
trees near the ground, and grafted them. Oceasion- 
ally they live a few years; but it is lost labor. 

The present season, I have become jealous of an 
insect being the author of the seicalial. I first ob- 
served them on the affected trees in September ; 
yet they might have been there through the season. 
They were found on the diseased trees, and no 
where else. I do not find them exactly described 
in your valuable report to the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature. They appear to belong to the aphis tribe, 
and jump like fleas. I send you specimens of the 
insect in their various stages of existence, and like- 
wise’ of the disease. ‘The insects were caught 
about the middle of November. Any information 
relative to their natural history, or to the disease 
affecting my trees will be thankfully received. 


Ovip PLums. 
Salisbury, Ct., Dec. 4th, 1848. 


PROFESSOR HARRIS’ REPLY. 

You have correctly stated that the insects which 
injured your pear trees, “ belong to the aphis tribe, 
and jump like fleas.” Although this particular 
species is not described in my Report, or “ Treatise 
on Insects Injurious to Vegetation,” some brief re- 
marks on the genus Psyla, to which these leaping 
plant lice pertain, will be found in the work, pages 
186, 187. 

All the specimens sent had completed their trans- 
formations, and were in the winged, or adult state, 
both males and females; but were injured some- 
what by mold, and had probably lost their natu- 
ral colors by drying, so as to render it uncertain 
whether they belong to any described species or 
not. Itis highly probable, however, that they are 
the true Psyla pyri, of European naturalists, and 
cultivators, or a closely-allied indigenous species. 

Not being acquainted with your insect in the 
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living state, I cannot give any account of its habits 
and transformations from personal observation ; but 
will add some remarks upon those of the European 
Psyla of the pear tree, as related in foreign works. 
It is not unlikely that they will apply equally well 
to your insect. eh. 

~ The Pear Psyla, of Europe, in its winged state, 
is about the size of a large aphis. The sexes pair 
in the spring ; and the female lays her eggs as soon 
as the buds begin to expand. The eggs are de- 
posited in great numbers, near each other, on the 
young leaves, blossoms, newly-formed fruit, and 
shoots. They are oblong, yellowish, and look 
somewhat like grains of pollen. The young, 
hatched therefrom soon afterwards, resemble wing- 
less plant lice, and are of a dark yellow color. 
They change their skins and color repeatedly ; and 
in the course of their growth acquire rudimentary 
wings, when they are said to have entered the 
pupa state. While still young, they fix themselves 
to the bark of the twigs of the last year’s growth, 
one after another, in rows, and there remain till 
their last change approaches. By means of their 
suckers, which come from the under side of the 
head near the breast, they puncture the bark and 
imbibe the sap. Like many aphides, they gorge 
themselves to such a degree, that the fluid issues 
constanty from their bodies in drops, is ejected over 
the surface of the twigs, and mingled with their 
more solid castings, defiles the bark, and gives it a 
blackish color, precisely, it would seem, like that 
of the twigs which you sent to me. They con- 
tinue their polluting and exhausting spoliations 
throughout the summer ; and, in the autumn, hav- 
ing come to their growth, they disperse among the 
leaves, cast off their pupa skins, issue in the wing- 
ed or adult state, and are ready to take wing in 
search of winter quarters. In some sheltered cre- 
vice, or other retreat, they pass the winter ; and, on 
the return of spring, come forth, pair, and lay their 
eggs. ~ 

"it is observed that when considerable numbers at- 
tack a pear tree, the latter soon assumes an un- 
healthy appearance, its growth is checked, its 
leaves and shoots curl up, and the tree dries by de- 
grees, if not freed from its depredators. 

Kollar recommends brushing off the insects when 
young, with a brush of hog’s bristles, and crushing 
under foot those that fall; and advised also that, 
in the month of May, when the winged females are 
about laying their eggs, the insects should be 
searched for, and destroyed by hand. Such a pro- 
cess, however, would be thought altogether too 
tedious and uncertain here. I would therefore 
—— the expediency of washing the twigs with 
a brush dipped in strong soapsuds, containing a 
considerable quantity of flour of sulphur stirred 
intoit. If this be done before the buds expand, the 
latter will not be injured thereby, while the sul- 
phur and soap will so coat the twigs as to deter the 
psyle from laying their eggs upon them. A 
weaker application of the same may suffice to kill 
the young insects after they have fastened them- 
selves upon the bark. 

On some of the little twigs sent, I saw a few of 
the scale insects belonging to the genus coccus. 
These have been very troublesome to my young 
apple trees ; aud [ have got rid of them, after fail- 





ing with Judge Buel’s wash, by painting the trees, 
frorfi bottom to the tips of the twigs, with soft soap, 
or in the spring. Common household soft soap, 
applied in this way, proved completely effectual. 
It was put on with a painter's brush. 

The insects accompanying the foregoing letter, 
were of a brownish color, with transparent wings, 
marked by a few dark veins. Each measured one 
tenth of an inch, or rather more, from the forehead 
to the tips of the closed wings. The front of the 
head is notched in the middle. The eyes are large 
and prominent, and with the thorax, resemble some- 
what in form those of our common cicada. The 
antenne are longer than the body, slender, or 
threadlike, and tipped at the end with two little 
bristles. The body of the female is pointed at the 
end, and is more of a reddish hue than that of the 


male. Tuappevus W. Harris 
Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 9th, 1848. 
——— 
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Good people all of every sort, 

Give ear unto my song ; 

And if you find it wondrous short, 

It cannot hold you long.— Goldsmith, 


Improvement of Bog Meadows.—My readers (if 
perchance I happen to have any), will recollect in 
the first number of these sketches,* that I spoke of 
Uncle Sim’s bog meadows ; -but as many out of good 
old Yankeedom may not know exactly what these 
are, J will take the liberty of briefly explaining. 

A bog meadow, then, is a flat, alluvial formation, 
of a greater or less depth of rich, vegetable soil, 
abounding with springs, or so much overflowed by 
some stream running through it, as to keep the 
“nena completely saturated with water; and 

ence, precludes the growth of anything more 
valuable upon it than a coarse, watery grass, of a 
very poor quality. Such a meadow is generally 
easily drained by ditching it sufficiently to carry off 
the spring water, or by excavating the bed of the 
stream bordering it; yet, occasionally, both these 
operations become necessary. But whenever well 
done, a bog meadow or swamp, is soon changed 
into the most valuable land we have for the produc- 
tion of red top, Timothy, and clover ; and frequent- 
ly when put under the plow, proves first-rate corn 
and potato land. 

Attached to Uncle Sim’s farm, were about twenty 
acres of this kind of bog meadow; and though the 
grass which grew there was hardly equal to rye 
straw, yet he annually mowed it at a cost of labor 
greater than the miserable hay was worth when 
stacked ; and this he fed to his young cattle durin 
the winter, which checked their growth, and lef 
them in the spring as poor as a half-starved crow. 

Year after year had I endeavored to persuade 
him to drain this meadow; and moreover, when 
done, in consequence of there being several feet fall 
in the stream just before it entered its borders, he 
could easily build a dam across with a sluice way, 
through which to irrigate it at will, and thus keep 
up its fertility without the trouble of manuring; 
and yet take large crops from it every year, worth 
at least six times what it now produced. 

Till Uncle Sim had got stuck in the snow with 


* See vol. 7, page 30 of the Agriculturist.—Ep. 
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his big log, and was indebted to the doughty little 
Major Godell to help him out of his difficulty, all 
I could say had no effect upon him; but one day 
after his late famous mowing bee, as we were fish- 
ing along the banks of Silver Brook, I broached the 
subject again, when his obstinacy slightly gave 
way, and he seemed half overcome by my arguments, 
and almost made up his mind to try an experiment 
with a few acres that very season. But then, 
again, up rose his deep-abiding prejudices; “ his 
father nor grandfather, nor no other Doolittle he 
had ever heerd on, had ever done the like; then 
why should he? Itseemed clear agin nater. If the 
bogs was to be dry, then they would ’a bin made 
so.” Yes, I replied, and by the same course of 
reasoning, your famous nine acre mowing lot, which 
yields such large burtherns of the best of hay, ac- 
cording to your principles should still remain in the 
original forest that your ancestors found it, when 
they first came to settle here. I daresay, had the 
aboriginal inhabitants been asked why they did not 
clear off the trees and sow it with grass, and keep 
cattle, they would have answered something as you 
do: “That if the Great Spirit had designed it for 
such a purpose, he would have formed it so; that 
Indians were created to live in the woods and hunt 
bears and deer for a living, and not to cultivate 
meadows and breed cattle.” The truth is, in one 
sense, there is no such thing as following nature. 
We must compel her to follow, or rather work for 
us. ‘ Wal, Sargeant, I don’t know how it is, yet 
somehow or nother you allous out argue me; but 
then you be so bookish I can’t stomach that”— 
snapping his fingers with great contempt—“ and 
you are etarnally talkin’ about what them ’ere big 
dukes, and lords, and sirs, is a doin’ on over the 
water. I hate all’ristocratsas a mushquash does a 
mink ; though the neighbors still call me a ’ristocrat, 
cause I’m a federal, while every body else in town, 
%cept minister and old deacon Billins, has got 
ashamed o’ the name (and yit General Washington 
was one, and war'nt he the greatest and best man 
that ever lived 2), and turned republican, or whig, 
or dimicrat, or loky-foky, or somethin’ else, I knows 
nothin’ about. Oh, yes! a ’ristocrat is just like a 
mink; he sucks the blood out of the mushquash, 


. though they be the biggest and most industrious. 


But a mink ’s the cunninest—the insiniatin’ rascal 
—and ’tis he that’s killed all my ducks, ’cept an 
old drake, and half my goslins’ this summer. I 
only wish I had him here now”—and then he shut 
his teeth firm together, grinned, shook his head as 
a dog would with a woodchuck in his mouth, and 
squeezed his vice-like fists—‘‘ I'd choke his life 
out on him, the oily black villain that he is !” 
Never mind politics, my good neighbor, said I. ap- 
peasingly ; recollect we are talking about farming ; 
and as for titled personages, why you know I care 
as little for them in the abstract as you do; but 
then, the opinion of such a man as Sir Humphrey 
Davy, one of the best agricultural chemiets of his 
day, or the experiments of so excellent-a practical 
farmer as the Duke of Portland, or Earl Spencer, 
are not to be gainsayed, although they may bear 


- titles, which fortunately in our happy political con- 
- gition are uut allowable, yct they are men, and 


consequently their i are as good as if they 
were the best republicans to be found in the 





land. ‘ Wal, but its- all book. farmin’ that:you’re 
talkin’ about, and this, you know, Sargeant, I hate. 
It’s like ‘a dog etarnally barkin’, but which never 
bites ;’ and’ that goes to signify it’s all talk andno . 
work.” Yes, but book farming, as you term it, is 
the faithful record of preceding work. “No sich a 
thing, sir. No; it’s only some vagabone of a fel- 
lar that’s too lazy to work, and so he goes to writin’. 
Wal, that makes me think o’ the barkin’ dog agin. 
One puppy sets up a yelp, and all the tothers in 
town jines in. One book makes another, till the 
world gets so full on ’em if a body lived as old as 
Mathuselah, he'd hardly git time to read even their 
titles, to say nothin’ of their contents; so I jist lets 
’em all alone, I do, which saves my money and my 
time, too. ‘It aint all goold that glistens,’ I can 
tell you, Sargeant. Book makers is consated, they 
thinks nothin’ can be done without ’em; and him 
that reads ’em, ‘ goes out for wool and comes home 
shorn.’ ‘Never buy a pig ina poke.’ ‘Say well 
is purty good, but do “i accordin’ to my notion, 
is a great deal better.’ ” 

“Do well,” I repeated, catching up some of his 
last words, before he could take breath to continue 
with his never-ending repetition of old proverbs, 
that is exactly what I am at, Mr. Doolittle, I added, 
strongly emphasizing the two last syllables of his 
name; for I felt a little nettled at his prejudiced 
tirade against agricultural books. 

By this time we had fished so far down the 
stream that we had unconsciously crossed Uncle 
Sim’s line, and got on to the premises of his nearest 
neighbor, Joe Watkins, who, to our mutual sur- 
prise, the past month, had been doing with his 
meadow, exactly what I had recommended to Mr. 
Doolittle. And now, I continued, if you don’t like 
the operation of aristocrats, please to see what that 
‘simple critter,” as you term him, our friend Jo- 
seph, has accomplished. If he don’t prove wiser 
than yourselfin this matter, I am then greatly mis- 
taken. ‘‘ Yes,” said Watkins, advancing to meet 
us with spade in hand, and all splashed with mud, 
his pantaloons rolled up above his knees, and his 
shirt sleeves above his elbows—“ didn’t I go up the 
old Connecticut, last year? And didn’t I see how 
rich it made them ’ere big meadows by its annual 
overflowins? And havn’tI read in the Bible about 
the overflowin’, too, of the Nile®’ Take care what 
you say, Joe, I replied, or Mr. Doolittle here, will 
shut your mouth with an essay against book farm- 
ing. “Wal, let him try, then,” he answered, 
rather doggedly, “for I’ve seen now as well as 
read; and it was beyond belief the great crops of 
rye, and Indian corn, and broom corn, and grass, 
and I don’t know what all I found jist from them 
’ere overflowins, and waterins. Then says I tomy- 
self, says I, Joe, if them ’ere big rivers can do all . 
this, when I get hum, I’ll jist see what that ‘ere ht- 
tle river, Silver Brook, will do on my meaders, I 
will—but I'll drain ’em fust; and so you see, Ser- 
geant, here I be.” a 

Gand, Joe, said I slapping him approvingly on 
the back, you are the man for my money ; and one 
of these days I'll tell you about the chemical value 
of water, and the fertilizing properties it holds in 
solution; but we'll take good care that Uncle Sim 
is nut by to hear us. No yuu wuut, nother,” 
sharply spoke up our obstinate, anti-book farmer, 
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at the same time slapping his thigh and cocking up 
one eye, “I'll be there jist to plague ye, if nothin’ 
else. Howsomdever, if you reckon I’m goin’ to be 
beat by Old Mr. Joseph, of the Nile, or Mr. Travelled 
Joseph, of the Connecticut, or Mr. Ditch Diggin’ 
Joseph, of Silver Brook, you are amazin’ mistaken, 
I can tell you. I'll have every spring cut off from 
my meader this month a year, and that’s more than 
Joe has yet done; and [ll ax none o’ your books 
to help me nother. All I want is my own head, 
and feet, and hands, and them of my boys; ‘in for 
a penny, in fora pound—’ ‘Bravo, I interrupted, 

uoting a proverb to match his, and put an end toa 
lenin more I feared would be forthcoming, ‘a good 
resolve is half the work ; but weare out fishing now, 
so let’s done with the meadow talk for the present. 

Well, Joe, though we have caught plenty of other 
fish, as you see, we have not been able to geta 
trout bite during the whole day. You are a genius 
in this line, can’t you help us to some? He re- 
plied the weather was too hot, and they were too 
well fed und sluggish to rise to the bait from the 
cool, deep places where they nestled, yet if we 
liked, he would try his hand at “ ticklin’ up a mess 
for us.”  Ticklin’ trout,” exclaimed Uncle Sim, 
with eyes and mouth suddenly wide open, ‘‘ what’s 
that? I never heerd o’ sich athing; why, you 
might as well talk to me about animal magnetizin’ 
’em; but I guess you wont find the shy critters 
settin’ sleepy, like foolish humans to be rubbed 
down the head and sides at will.” ‘Come along, 
then, Mr. Doodoubtful,” added Joe, a little nettled 
at the want of faith of my neighbor in his proposed 
operations, “and if I don’t show youa thing or 
two, then I’m willin’ to get a duckin’ for 
nothin’.” 

Saying this, he led offto a pool in the brook 
about twenty feet broad, and five feet deep. Here 
we found the water so clear, and the gravelly bot- 
tom so white and clean, that we could distinctly 
see now and then, the tail of a fine trout, just peep- 
ing from under a large loose stone, or thin ledge of 
rock, while his body was waving to and fro in 
the smooth still water. ‘ There,” said Joe, “ naw 
stand back ;” and instantly divested himself of his 
hat and shirt, and then tying his pants close around 
his waist with his suspenders, he took up a heavy 
stone in each hand, for ballast, silently sunk into 
the lower edge of the pool, and darted like an otter 
for the trout. As he reached the rock under which 
they lay, he quietly let go his ballast, seized the 
ledge wiih his left hand to-prevent his rising, and 
with the right he carefully began touching the trout 
at the tail, then up its sides, till he reached the gills, 


- which being partly open, he instantly inserted his 


thumb in one, and forefinger in the other, and to 
Uncle Sim’s utter surprise, backed a few feet down 
the stream, and then rose with it to the surface of 
the water, and brought it ashore. This he repeat- 
ed on an average two or three times from each pool, 
before frightening them, and at last obtained each 
of us a good mess. 

This great and unexpected success, so excited 
Uncle Sim, that he resolved to undertake ticklin 
the next pool. It was in vain I told him that wit 
his great bulk, he could not possibly rival the eel- 
‘like form of Joe Watkins, and that he would only 
frighten the trout away, and injure the subsequent 


fishing ; but he would not listen to reason; “he 
could tickle them out o’ their seven senses, sartin 
sure, as well as the best man alive ;” and so he 
stripped himself to the task. At this, Joe gave 
me a sly wink, and then sang out, “here, Uncle 
Sim, is the tail of a whopper; now’s your time.” 

Without looking very closely, in plunged Mr, 
Doolittle, and down he dove for his prey, eyes 
wide open. He had not been under the water ten 
seconds, before he rose to the top blowing like a 
porpoise, and splashing with something large and 
heavy, which we could but indistinctly see, fast 
hold of his right forefinger. 

“Joe,” he yelled out like a wounded loon, as 
soon as he could get his breath, “you everlastin’ 
scoundrel ; why didn’t you tell me that trout bit ? 
I'll wallop your hide off on you for this trick, you 
tarnal ugly critter.” Joe was ready to die laugh- 
ing, and for the life of me I could not but join with 
him, whenI saw that instead of catching a trout, a 
great black mud turtle had caught Uncle Sim by 
the hand! But the moment he lifted him clear of 
the water, the turtle let go his hold, so that Mr. 
Doolittle luckily escaped with a few moments of 
sharp pain, but a wound followed that took nearly 
a month toheal. This taught him not to be quite 
so presumptuous and obstinate for the future; and 
that Joe was not altogether quite the “ simple crit- 
ter” he took the liberty of too frequently calling 
him. SERGEANT TELTRUE. 


P. S. I beg, Mr. Editor, through you, to pre- 
sent my compliments to our excellent old friend 
Reviewer, and say that I appreciate very highly the 
flattering notices he has, from time to time, been so 
kind as to take of my humble sketches. His good 
opinion alone would have been a sufficient incen- 
tive for me to have gone on, and contributed regu- 
larly, to every number of your excellent paper; but 
having unfortunately sprained my wrist, in pitch- 
ing, the last day of my haying the past summer, it 
has been impossible for me to take pen to write till 
now, except with great pain. If by my lucubra- 
tions I have afforded Reviewer one tithe the profit 
and pleasure that he has me, by his practical good 
sense, shrewd criticisms, and quaint wit, I am more 
than satisfied; and trust that whatever I may do, 
he will continue his writing; and that one of these 
days we may see each other, face to face, when we 
will colloquize with less restraint than we now do 
in the pages of the Agriculturist. S. 7. 

dudaapice, December, 1848. 

scabllpiin 
IMPORTATION OF PURE BRED SAXON SHEEP. 

WE were highly gratified in noticing on board 
the barque Weiland, from Bremen, arrived here 
on the 25th November, a lot of seventeen Saxon 
sheep, for Mr. J, A. Taintor, and Abijah Catlin, 
Esq., of Hartford, Connecticut. These sheep were 
purchased under the direction of Mr. Taintor, from 
two of the choicest flocks in upper Saxony ; and 
notwithstanding their long journey, they arrived in 
good health and condition. 

The wool of these sheep is of the finest and best 

uality; and the animals have more size, and we 
should think constitution alco, than any other Sax. 





on sheep we ever saw. Indeed, till now, we have 
had but an imperfect notion of what constituted a 
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ourselves, that they are deserving the best wishes 
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first rate Saxon sheep. To give our readers an 
idea of these superb animals, we would inform them 
that a three-year-old buck weighs 150 Ibs.; at the 
same time, he is of fine proportions, and carries the 
largest, and one of the finest and softest fleeces we 
ever inspected. The younger rams are equally 
promising of their age. The lot strike us as being 


as much superior to ordinary Saxons, as Mr. Tain-|p 


tor’s several importations of the Spanish Merinos 
have proved. His personal acquaintance with the 
largest wool growers of Spain, France, and Germa- 
ny, gives him a decided advantage in importing the 
very best sheep which those countries produce. 

The number of really fine or Electoral Sheep in 
Saxony, has never exceeded one and a half millions. 
At this time there are but about thirteen hundred 
thousand. 

During the past four years, large numbers have 
been taken to Russia for the purpose of improving 
the sheep.of that country. Immense flocks are 
now forming near the sea of Azof, where the soil 
and climate have proved highly favorable for the 
production of fine wool. In the United States, we 
have millions of acres equally well suited to the 
growth of this superior quality of wool, and we 
regret that more attention is not given to its pro- 
duction, for it could not but be profitable. The 
clip of the best flocks in Saxony, is sold in fleeces 
at very near a dollar a pound, to the fine broad- 
cloth manufacturers of Belgium and France. As 
the duty is low on wool imported into these coun- 
tries, why may not the United Stafes assist to sup- 
ply the demand as well as Saxony ? 

We recommend those who desire to improve their 
fine flocks, to examine this importation of Messrs. 
Taintor and Catlin. We are confident they will be 
highly gratified in doing so; and acknowledge with 


of all American flockmasters, for their patriotic and 
meritoricus efforts in so liberally furnishing the 
means of improving the fine-wooled sheep of our 
country. 

SOUTHERN MATTERS. 

R. L. Auien having withdrawn from the agri- 
cultural implement warehouse, in New Orleans, the 
business will hereafter be continued, at the cor- 
ner of Magazine and Poydras streets, in that city, 
by Mr. Stephen Franklin. From his large stock, 
ability and long acquaintance with the business of 
the south, we do not hesitate to recommend his estab- 
lishment as every way worthy the support of intelli- 
gent ani zmproving planters. 

Now, that our own interest is not concerned in 
the remark, we may be excused for telling our 
southern friends plainly, what we have long been 
satisfied, was the truth. And this simply is, that 
their interests and advantage are vastly more con- 
cerned in the adoption of improved, well-made im- 
plements, than either the manufacturers or venders. 
They can realize as much profit, and frequently 
more-—on a poorly-made or indifferent article as on 
the best; but it is the consumer who is to be bene- 
fited by the good and the durable implements. 

It is said, ‘improved tools are not suited to the 
south.” ‘This is a song that is sung from the Po- 
tomac, the Ohio, and Missouri to the gulf, and 





when the chorus for the thousandth time is repeat- 


ed, the planter thinks the argument exhausted. 
Let us reason together for a moment on this mat- 
ter. Are there any steam engines, tobacco and cot- 
ton presses, hemp brakes, and water-rotting vats * 
Any plows, hoes, spades, and shovels? Any sugar 
machinery, costing from $5,000 to even $50,000 
for a single plantation? Why is all this if am- 
roved implements are not adapted to the south ? 
The Indians did not use any of these. A bow and 
arrow, a stone sharpened by rude attrition, or some 
coarse wooden implements prepared by the fire, 
were all the too!s brought to the aid of savage life. 
Had the suggestion been made to them of the adop- 
tion of better tools, the reply would have been just 
what is now daily made elsewhere—“ they are not 
adapted to the capacity and habits of our laboring 
people.” The answer should be—“ if they can do 
the work better and more expeditiously, or econom- 
icallv, we will instruct them to their use, we will 
make them habitual to them.” Surely the advance 
in the capacity for using farming tools between an 
original Congo or Guineaman, and his well-instruct- 
ed descendant, on our best-managed southern plan- 
ations, is sufficient evidence of capacity to justify 
advancing a step farther in the career of improvement. 
This fact decides something besides incapacity of 
the laborer; it rather proves imbecility or negli- 
gence on the part of master or overseer. We have 
so often seen the success of a different policy where 
properly undertaken and perseveringly followed up, 
that we doubt all conclusions that deny the possi- 
bilities of progress in improvement at the south. 
We would then say to such of our southern 
friends as may thus far have noticed our remarks, 
go on in the career of improvement so auspiciously 
commenced ;—there is no real obstacle to your pro- 
gress ; nothing but what is wholly imaginary, and 
will vanish on any well-directed efforts to remove 
it. Sufficient success has already been realized, to 
justify the most sanguine anticipations hereafter. 
We shall look confidently to the future for aug- 
mented, crops, while the cost of their production is 
diminished—a result easily attainable wherever sci- 
entific treatment of the soil, manures, and products, 
with the use of improved implements is adopted. 
a 


Tue VoxaTILE Parts oF PLANTS WHEN Con- 
SUMED By ComBusTION.—The substances which it 
would be possible, according to known chemical 
phenomena, to dissipate in the combustion of plants, 
are carbonic acid, sulphuric acid, phosphoric acid, 
chlorine, and the metallic bases of the alkalies 
potash and soda. The other constituents of plant 
ashes, namely, silica, oxide of iron, lime, and mag- 
nesia, cannot, it is conceived, be liable to loss in 
any form.— Way. 

—_>——__ 

Smatt Hoxpines.—A small proprietor, who 
knows every part of his little territory, who views 
it with all the affection which property, especially 
small property, naturally inspires; and also, upon 
that account, takes pleasure not only in cultivating, 
but in adorning it, is generally of all improvers the 
most industrious, the most intelligent, and the most 
successful.—Adam Smith. 


To Destroy InsEcts.—Trenching the ground in 
autumn, or early winter, is one of the best securi- 
ties against most subterranean insects, 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FEMALE AMUSEMENTS OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
We are frequently pained to see drawing rooms 
and parlors filled with young ladies, for hours to- 
gether, without any visible employment. They 
ave run through an idle, unmeaning round of calls, 
or profligate, needless shopping in the early part of 
the day, and a tea fight, or hop, or a flirting match 
comes off at night, which consumes the remainder 
of the mis-spent day. Sad perversion of the intel- 
lect and bodies of what should be rational, intelli- 
gent, and useful beings. _ 

We boast of advancement in manners, refine- 
ment of pursuits—we deem many of the fashions 
and habits of the present day as retrogades, not ad- 
vances; as approximating closely to the idleness, 
frivolity, and dissipation of savage life, rather than 
progress towards one of greater refinement and 
utility. The good old days of the hatchel, the 
cards, the spinning wheel, the loom and the bleach- 
ing tub, were vastly more consonant to the duties of 
wives and mothers, and the welfare of the human 
race, than the present ones of the piano, the guitar, 
the opera, the polka, and the waltz. 

Let sensible women who have right notions of 
female manners and duties, take the matter in hand 
before it is too late, and correct the downward ten- 
dency of female (mis-called) accomplishments. 
Provide for the young women the large rim spin- 
ning wheel, by which they can dance off some of 
the buxom hilarity of youth; and for the older 
ones, or infirm, the smaller, buzzing, sedentary, 
pedal wheel and distaff, where they can compose 
and lull their matron sensibilities to the quiet reali- 
ties of life. ‘‘And when the evening shades pre- 
vail,” let the quiet knitting, with the old-fashioned 
sheath pinned upon the side, employ the busy fin- 
gers ofall, as they are gathered round the cheerful 
fireside of the honest, prudent, and_ therefore, 
independent American farmer. Here, both brothers 
and beaux may learn a lesson of enjoyment, purity, 
and content, which they may look for in vain amid 
the saloons of the city, or even would-be-fashionable 
country life. What more is wanting for success 
and enjoyment on earth? What more favorable 
position for preparation for heaven ? ~ 

VA. 








New York, December, 1848. 
——. eee 


TO PREVENT THE UNPLEASANT EFFECTS OF 
LIMESTONE WATER. 


Ir is well known that in those regions of coun- 
try where limestone abounds, the water is so 
strongly impregnated with it (making it too hard as 
it is e Tied) as to render it unfit for washing, and 
many other domestic purposes, by curdling with 
the soap—encrusting boilers, &c. here no other 
water is to be had, the disagreeable effects may be 
remedied in some degree, by the following means :— 

For washing, the curdling of the soap in the 
water can be prevented, by boiling a bag of wood 
ashes in the kettle, vyhich will not hurt the hands 
so much as ley made in the common way. For 
cooking, saleratus, in the aor of about one 
small tea-spoonful to a gallon of water, will neu- 
tralize it sufficiently. For the toilette, its effects 





upon the skin are sometimes very distressing. I 





have often known the-hands of children as well aa 

those of other people, so chapped by it as to crack 

open, and bleed. . This may be prevented by wash- 

ing with vinegar, after the hands, &c., have been 

wiped dry. E. S. . 
utawah, November, 1848. 


ree en eR 
TO REMOVE STOPPERS FROM DECANTERS. 
With a brush and warm water and soap, clean 


around the stopper; wipe dry and let it grow cold ;. 


take the end of the stopper between the thumb and 
finger of one hand, while, with the other, you hold 
the neck of the bottle over the flame of a spirit 
lamp, and turn it round briskly for about a minute, 
or a longer or shorter time according to the thick- 
ness of the glass, and the size of the vessel. The 
heat will expand the glass of the bottle before it 


affects that of the stopper, which will come out, al- 
most, with a touch. One that has been broken 


close off may be removed in this simple way. 


a 
TO CURE CHILBLAINS, OR FROSTED FEET. 
Mix, ina glass vial, a quarter of an ounce of pure 
muriatic acid, with two ounces of water. Weta 
piece of sponge, or soft cloth, with the liquid, and 
gently bathe the parts that have been frozen. Let 
it dry on, and wrap the feet in bandages, or draw 
on a pair of old stockings to keep the bed linen 
from contact with the acid, which will drop into 
holes wherever it is touched by it. This speedily 
cools the inflammation, allays the intensely painful 
itching, and when the frost is not very deep, it 
cures by a few applications. co 
When the chiiblains are of long standing, and 
the skin has cracked, or when sores are formed, 
the first two or three bathings are apt to cause a 
smarting pain that is somewhat discouraging to per- 
sons unacquainted with the virtues of this simple 
remedy ; but if they will persevere, they will be 
rewarded by a complete cure. E. 8. 





Hoarpine up Linen.—Amongst the old customs 
still in vogue in this country, that of hoarding up 
linen is one of the most inveterate. The following 
is a singular instance of this habit :--An old maid, 
78 years of age, died recently at Tocqueville. 
This person, who possessed rather a large fortune, 
lived with extreme parsimony. Her only luxury, 
her only expenditure, was for linen, which she laid 
by in her closets. An inventory made after her 
death proves that in 14 closets she had, in reserve, 
more than 500 pairs of stockings, nearly 600 che- 
mises, the enormous quantity of 100 dozens of nap- 
kins, 12 dozen sheets, an innumerable quantity of 
caps, handkerchiefs, &c.; and, lastly, linen cloth 
sufficient to provide for the wants of 500 persons. 
— Brussels Herald. 

— = 


To Prevent A BRUISE FROM BECOMING Dis- 
coLoRED.—Blood can be prevented from setling in 
a bruise, by applying to the place, a cloth wrung 
out of very warm water, and renewing it until the 

ain ceases. The moisture and heat — the: 
ety and send it back to the proper channels, 
which by neglect, or the use of cold applications, 
would be coagulated, and fixed in green and black 
blotches directly under the skin. 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY.—No. 9. 

” Sorms are divided and named according to their 
texture; that is, according to the ingredients of 
which they are composed. You are familiar with 
the terms clay, sand, and gravel, and know some- 
thing of the character of the soil to which these 
names are applied; and you may have read of cal- 
cateous, argillaceous, and alluvial soils, without 
getting any very definite idea of their nature. The 

esign of this letter will be to explain the general 
and chemical character of different soils, so that 
when you see or read of any of them hereafter you 
may know of what ingredients they are composed. 

Sandy Soils.—You are well acquainted with the 
appearance of sand, and are aware that, where it 
exists in considerable abundance, it forms what is 
called a sandy soil. Grains of sand are composed 
mostly of silica (a substance described in my last 
letter), united with a small portion of alumina 
(which will be described presently), and oxide of 
iron (oxygen and iron). When sand is combined 
with lime, or clay, so as to form solid masses, it is 
called sandstone, a substance a used for 
building purposes, and for making millstones and 
grindstones. Sandy soils contain from 60 to 90 
per cent. of sand. 

Gravelly Soils.—These are so called from the 
quantity of gravel, or stony particles they contain, 
and have no distinguishing chemical property. 
Those in which limestone pebbles abound, are most 
profitable on account of their capacity for retaining 
vegetable matter and fertilizing ingredients longer 
than any other species of gravelly soil. 

Clay or Argillaceous Soils.—Clay is a mixture of 
the earth called alumina with silica and oxide of iron. 
As alumina does not enter into the composition of 
any vegetable, I did not describe it among those in- 
gredients of the soil which are absorbed by the 
roots of plants; but its presence in every soil, and 
the important office it performs in modifying their 
texture, are sufficient reasons why its nature should 
be well understood by the agricultural chemist. 
Alumina is composed of an elementary substance, 

or base, called aluminum, united with a portion of 
oxygen. It is one of the essential constituents of 
the salt called alum; from which its name is deriv- 
ed. I told you alumina was one of the earths. 
There are ten bodies which chemists designate as 
earths, all of them composed of metallic oxides, but 
only four of them, viz: alumina, silica, lime, and 
magnesia are of much importance. Alumina and 
silica are found most abundant in nature, and their 
union, when in contact with oxide of iron, and 
often potash, forms clay. The components of clay 
are not merely mingled together, as many suppose, 
but they are chemically combined, and can only be 
separated by chemical means. Clay does not seem 
to possess any of the features belonging to its in- 
gredients separately, nor can these ingredients be 
united by any known chemical process so as to 
form true clay, such as nature produces. The 
three or four ingredients of which clay iscomposed, 

. are united in various proportions, the silica usually 

_ being the most abundant. Sometimes 100 parts of 
clay contain over 90 parts of silica, with variable 
propuitions of potash. 





Calcareous Soils.—When lime predominates or | 





a 
exceeds 20 per cent., the soil is called calcareous. 
When a clay soil contains much lime, it is called 
calcareous clay, and when lime abounds in a soil 
otherwise sandy, it forms calcareous sand. 

Marly Soils.—These are also soils containing a 
large amount of lime, and sometimes, though not 
so much potash as those called calcareous. When 
the lime is over five, and under 20 per cent., it 
forms a marly soil. When sand and lime are the 
principal constituents, the soil is called a sanay 
marl.; clay and lime abounding produce a clayey 
marl. Marl is often used to improve the texture of 
soils, and sometimes with much advantage. The 
presence of lime in any soil may be detected by 
testing it with muriatic (hydrochloric) acid. Effer- 
vescence takes place when lime is present. 

Loamy Soils.—Loam is a term very indefinitely 
used among agriculturists, though always designat- 
ing a good soil, and one containing considerable 
vegetable matter and clay. Professor Johnston 
calls those soils loamy which contain from 30 to 60 
per cent. of sand, the rest being clay, lime, potash, 
and vegetable matter. A loam, where clay pre- 
dominates, is called a clay loam, and one where sand 
is most abundant, a sandy loam. 

Alluvial Soils —These are formed by the wash- 
ings and depositions of rivers, or streams. The in- 
gredients of such soils are determined by the cha- 
racter of the soils —— which the streams pro- 
ducing them have flowed. They are always rich 
and productive, because they contain much animal 
matter, and as they have been forming perhaps for 

es, those ingredients to which they owe their fer- 
tility, extend to a great depth, forming an almost in- 
exhaustible supply of nutritive matter for vegetation. 

Peaty Soils —Peat is formed by the decomposi- 
tion and decay of vegetable matter in low and moist 
situations. The mud and various substances con- 
tained in the water, unite with the remains of 
mosses and such — as grow in low grounds, 
and as the decay of the vegetable matter progresses, 
all of these substances become intermixed and 
amalgamate, until a black, compact, spongy mass is 
formed. This is peat, and where it abounds, it pro- 
duces what is called a peaty soil. Peat bears a ciose 
resemblance to humus, or vegetable mold, which 
{ will describein my next letter. J. McKinstry. 

Greenport, Columbia Co., Dec. 1st, 1848. 


Tme way Domestic Animals COLLECT THEIR 
Foop.—The horse, when feeding on natural herb- 
age, grasps the blades with his lips, by which it is 
conducted between the incisiors, or front teeth. 
These he employs for the double purpose of hold- 
ing and detaching the grass, the latter action being 
assisted by a twitch of the head. The ox uses the 
tongue tocollect his food. That — being 80 © 
directed as to encircle a small bundle of grass, 
which is placed by it between the incisor teeth, 
and an elastic pad opposite to them in the upper 
jaw—between these, the herbage is pressed and 
partly cut, its complete severance being effected by 
tearing. The sheep gathers his food in a similar 
manner as the horse, but is enabled to ‘bring his 
cutting teeth much nearer to the roots of the plants, 





|in consequence of the upper lip being partially 


cleft, For his upper lip is thin, and is susceptible 
of considerable mobility; while that of the ox is 
thick, hairless, with a very limited action. 
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By the steamer Niagara we are in receipt of our 
foreign journals to 2d December. | . 

MARKETs.—Ashes, a good inquiry. Cotton, an ad- 
vance from one jd. to 4d., with an active demand. 
Flour and Grain, dull, with a slight fall in prices. 
Provisions the same. Hemp, an advance, and light 
stock on hand. Wool, the demand for foreign con- 
tinues rather brisk, and the opinion gains ground that 
the lowest point has been passed. The reports of the 
public sales in London are more favorable, and prices 
are considered rather higher than the former sales. 
In other articles no change. 

.Voney continues very abundant. _ 

Imerican Stocks, a steady demand, principally on 
account of the continent. 

Lock Jaw.—This hitherto fatal disease in animals 
has recently been cured by a new operation, whereby 
the animal obtains instantaneous relief. The muscles 
which were considered to be extensors are now found 
to be flexors. This important discovery was made by 
a person named Webb, of Balsham, Cambridgeshire, 
who has been operating upon a mare belonging to Mr. 
Adcock, of Linton, which is now well, and going to 
work. 

Great Loss of Sheep at Van Dieman’s Land.—The 
fatal effects of the catarrh in the sheep at Port Philip, 
is stated to have been dreadful in the extreme. One 
zentleman has lost 20,000, and other proprietors from 
1,900 to 15,000 each. 

Cattle Gauge.—This simple little’ sliding scale 
enables the person using it to ascertain the carcass 
weight of oxen, sheep, and swine, by means of a slide 
fixed in a rule, the gauge point applicable to the case 
being set to the length, then to the girth, gives the car- 
cass weight in stones of 14lbs. avoirdupois, Several 
cases are given in illustration of its correctness. —Eng- 
lish Paper. 

India Wheat.—The Royal Agricultural Society of 
England have received, through Dr. Royle, a supply 
of varieties of wheat from India, with a request that 
a trial may be made of their cultivation in Great 

ritain. 

Lusus Natura.—Mr. Attwater, of Bodenham, near 
this city, has a mare which had been some time graz- 
ing in the New Forest, and which some five or six 
months ago, gave birth to an animal half deer and half 
horse! Its head resembles that of deer; its legs are 
slender, but its hoofs are divided; the mane is very 
curious, and almost baffles description; the color is a 
bright fawn; the hind quarters are like that of a horse, 
but the tail is of the deer tribe. The animal, on the 
whole, is one of great curiosity, and one that chews 
the cud.—Sherbourn Journal. Me 

The Agricultural Products of France.—The waste 
lands of France, in 1826, were one twelfth part of the 
whole surface, or ten millions of acres, They have 
been reduced to near five millions of acres, by the 
steady improvement in agricultural operations. The 
arable land in that year was equal to fifty-seven 
millions of acres. It has been increased by the re- 
covery of waste lands and by encroachments upon the 
forests to near seventy millions of acres. The products 
of the soil, in the years 1826 and 1847, as exhibit- 
ed in the following table, show a steady advancement 
in agricultural industry. 


Products. ” 1896. 1847. 


Wheat, ° . . 166,400,000 250,500,000 
Rye, . ° . "101,600,000 162,000,000 
Maslin, . ° “ - 83,200,000 127,300,000 
Indian Corn, . ° « 117,280,000 33,400,000 
Buckwheat, . 23,200,000 32,200,000 
Oats, . ° ° 88,000,000 155,230,000 
Potatoes, . 23,200,000 41,700,000 





Railways and Agriculture.—It can only be by this 
process that agriculture can be improved, and rise to 
the level of the mechanical arts—that coal can be 
made a cheap article on farms, and steam labor be in- 
troduced. The lead once given in this direction, it 
will not be long ere portable railways will be devised 
for farm use, capable of being shifted from field to 
field, and the mixture of soils will then become a 
practical operation at a trifling expense. Railways 
are not in excess. They can scarcely ever be in ex- 
cess. As well say streets are inexcess. Cost of rail- 
ways may be in excess, but there has never yet been a 
railway made that ‘will not attract population to its 
borders, when the interests of the railway owners and 
land proprietors shall be one and the same. Inferior 
land bordering on a railway is far more valuable than 
the richest at a distance. Given, the rails, all else 
can be made to follow.—English Paper. 

India Rubber Shoes a Century Ago.—‘‘ La Mo- 
narchia Indiana,” printed at Madrid, in 1723, we find 
a chapter devoted to ‘very profitable trees in New 
Spain, from which there distil various liquors and re- 
sins.” Among them is described a tree called ulqua- 
hill, which the natives cut with a hatchet, to obtain 
the white, thick, and adhesive milk. This, when co- 
agulated, they made into balls, called wlli, which re- 
bounded very high when struck to the ground, and 
were used in various games, It was also made into 
shoes and sandals. The author continues :—* Our 
people (the Spaniards), make use of their wilt to var-- 
nish their cloaks, made of hempen cloth, for wet 
weather, which are good to resist water, but not 

ainst the sun, by whose heat and rays the wlli is dis- 
solved.” India rubber is not known in Mexico at the 
present day by any other name than that of wilt. And 
the oiled silk covering of hats very generally worn 
aaa the country by travellers is always called 
ulli. 

Good Effects of Guano on Wheat.—A correspon- 
dent in the Agricultural Gazette, states that in the 
spring of 1848, one sixth of an acre of three different 
descriptions of wheat was dressed with guano, ona 
damp morning, at the rate of two cwt. per acre. At 
harvest they were each carried to separate barns, with 
the produce of a like portion of the fields to which ne 
guano had been applied. 

White Rough Chaff. 
Produce per acre, bsh. pk. qt. 
Guano, ‘ : ‘ — oe oe | 
Wothing,, . . . . 188 1 4 





Increase, : ‘ >» 8 © 8 
And 17 trusses of straw. 

Red Spalding. 

Guano, . > ‘ ‘ - 4 2 O 

Nothing, . ' . , - 18 3 2 


Increase, ‘ 535 6 § 
And 17 trusses of straw. 
Essex Red. 


Guano, . ‘ . ‘ BS 82 § 
Nothing, . e . ° ° 32 0 2 


4 2 3 





Increase, . ‘ , 
And 15 trusses of straw. 
Agricultural College at Cirencester.—We ave glad 
to hear the Royal Agricultural College at Cirencester 
is in a very prosperous condition, and that the power 
of nominating students, which is vested in the share- 
holders, is likely to become avaluable privilege. The 
opportunity which it affords of acquiring sound agri- 
cultural and scientific education, on a farm now get- 
ting into a high state of cultivation, is perhaps - 
rior to any other of the kind in this country.— “ 
cester Chromele. 
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To SuBscriBERS.—Those who receive this number 
of our paper, and do not wish to continue as subscri- 
bers, will please to return it with its envelope, and un- 
mutilated, so that the publisher may know the post 
office to which it is sent; he will then stop it. Di- 
rect on a new wrapper, outside, to American Agricul- 
turist, 121 Fulton street, New York. Please not to 
write on the number, as that mutilates and destroys it 
for any other purpose than wrapping paper. Sub- 
scribers will do us the favor to pay particular atten- 
tion to these remarks. 

R. L. ALLEN having, to some extent, been more or 
less connected with the editorial columns of the 
American Agriculturist since its commencement, will 
hereafter act as associate editor with A. B. Allen. 
We hope this arrangement will _ satisfactory to 
our readers, and be an additional reason for them to 
favor the Agriculturist with a renewal of their sub- 
scriptions. ; 

Give Crepit.—In copying articles from our peri- 
odical, exchange papers will oblige us by always giv- 
ing due credit to the Agriculturist. The production 
of our articles cost us much time and money, and 
when transferred to other papers, it is merely an act 
of simple justice to give us the credit of them. “Ren- 
der unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s.” 

CHANGING THE Bearine YEAR OF APPLE TREES. 
—Mr. Manning, of Salem, Mass., by cutting off all the 
blossom buds from a Baldwin apple tree, in the spring 
of the bearing year, prolonged the time of bearing until 
the following season, and thus changed the unfruitful 
year to one of bearing, and vice versa. - 

ADDREss OF JOHN DELAFIELD, Esqa.—We acknow- 
ledge the receipt of a Penn-Yan paper, containing 
this address, delivered before the Yates County Agri- 
cultural Society, at their late annual meeting on the 
29th of September, and we pronounce it one of the 
best things of the kind we ever read. Surely to such 
men as Mr. Delafield, our country is largely indebted, 
and cannot but make progress in agricultural improve- 
ment from their example, 1S 4 

EvropEAN AGRICULTURE and Rural Economy. 
From personal observation. By Henry Colman. Vol. 
II., Parts ix. and x. Boston: Arthur D. Phelps. Lon- 
don: John Petherham. For sale by C. M. Saxton, 
121 Fulton street, New York. All the preceding 
numbers of Mr Colman’s work, have been devoted to 
the agriculture of Great Britain and Ireland ; these 
now before us, treat of that of France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, and Switzerland. We have as yet only had time 
for acursory perusal of these last numbers; but hope 
to give a more extended notice, with extracts, hereaf- 
ter. Wethink the present numbers the most inter- 
esting and useful to American farmers, as the pro- 
ductions and climate of the countries of which he now 
speaks, most nearly approaches ourown. This num- 
ber completes the series contemplated by Mr. Colman. 
He has recently returned to his native country, where 
we are sure he will finda cordial and deserved wel- 
come from his family and numerous friends, from 
whom he has been so long separated. We shall be 
mistaken if Mr. Colman does not soon favor the pub- 
lic with other valuable matter, collected during his 
travels abroad. ts 

Ice.—The intrinsic value of ice, like that of metals, 
depends on the investigation of an essayer.» That is 
to say, a cubic foot Lower-Canada ice is much colder 
than a cubic foot of UppereCanada ice, which con- 
tains more cold than a foot of Wenham ice. Again, 
the Wenham or Boston ice contains much more 
cold than a cubic foot of Cincinnati ice; and thus, al- 
though each of these four cubic feet of ice has precise- 











ly the same shape, they each, as summer approaches, 
diminish in value ; that is to say, they eaca gradually 
lose a portion of their cold, until, long before the 
Lower-Canada ice has melted, the Cincinnati ice has 
been converted into warm water. 

Tue Ice Trape.—The entire statistics of the ice 
trade are highly interesting, not only as evidence of 
the oe HN it has assumed as an item of commerce, 
but as showing the indefatigable enterprise of the man 
Yankee. There is scarcely a nook or corner of the 
civilized world where ice has not become an essential, 
if not common article of trade. 

The ice trade, but a few years ago a novelty and ex- 
periment in the way of commerce, is exclusively a 
Yankee idea. Ice has become an important and staple 
item incommerce. The first cargo ever taken from 
the United States, was shipped from Boston, in 1805, 
by Frederick Tudor, a gentleman who had previously 
despatched agents to the West Indies for information 
touching the enterprise. 

Up to 1832, the business was confined to the enter- 
prise of this one individual. At that period, others 
embarked extensively in it, and in 1833, Tudor ex- 
tended his operations to Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay. The shipment of ice from Boston in the year 
1847, coastwise, amounted to 51,887 tons, making 
158 cargoes; shipped to foreign ports, 22,591, making 
95 cargoes. The freight, storage, and other expenses 
on the whole, amounted to $335,151. In the same 
year, 29 cargoes of provisions, fruits and vegetables, 
valued at $72,500 cost, were shipped in ice from the 
United States, to ports where such articles could not 
otherwise be sent. 

Eight ice houses, in Massachusetts, erected pur- 
posely for the trade, are capable of containing 
141,332 tons. The consumption of ice in Boston 
alone, in 1847, was 27,000 tons, employing 66 wagons 
in the delivery. In Havana, ice sells for 63 cents per 
pound, in Calcutta at 24 cents, in Boston at 134 cents 
per one hundred pounds, on the average, and in New 
York 25 cents for one hundred pounds. 

AGRICULTURAL SKETCHES oF Biack Rock AND 
BurraLo.—The following is a statement of the num- 
ber of tons of agricultural products coming from other 
states, by the way of Buffalo and Black Rock, during 
the last twelve years :-— 

Products of Products of Vegetable Other agric’l 








Year. the forest. animals. ‘ood. products 
1836.6. 3,755 1,593 28,207 1,961 
1837... 7,104 4,083 29,229 884 
1838... 4,615 3.282 58,907 * 379 
1839... 22,835 4,219 70,284 361 
1840... 18,133 5,592 111,533 688 
1841... 35,126 14,877 188,036 1,480 
1842... 26,229 13,590 45,096 1,642 
1843... 31,211 16,400 166,327 2,521 
1844... 52,061 17,470 165,761 1,757 
1845... 72,674 14,963 137,379 1,587 
1846... 61,957 23,899 298,970 2,393 
1847... 85,539 26,567 532,676 2,996 
421,238 146 535 1,882,405 18,649 


In making the above statement, it was assumed that 
all the flour, wheat, bran, and ship stuffs, cleared at 
Black Rock, came from other states. 

DanvigEs FoR ScaRECROWS.—It is said that every- 
thing was placed on earth for some wise purpose, but 
what'under heaven these bipedal nomenclatures were 
put here for, has always been a — us, and 
one which we could never solve. To sure, the 
things keep a large quantity of bread from moulding, 
and patronize the tailors extensively on the endless 
credit system. And then, too, they make very good 
dolls for soft-pated young women; but what else are 
they fitfor? They have never, as yet, been known to be 
of any essential service to mankind, neither will they 
ever be, until they are stuck up in some farmer’s 
cornfield for scarecrows. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET 
PRICES CURRENT IN NEW YORK, DECEMBER 16, 1848, 


a Pots, 2-200 ccoccces vooe per 100 Ibs. 

S, cocccccccrcsscesses seve see clit), 
BALE ROPBy 0 o0cc ccc ccccecccce cove cece oly 
BARK, Quercitron,. ...- eoveseee eseosees fh, 
BEANS, White, oe vcce cee 0000 0000 000e REM, 
BEESWAX, Am. Yellow, .--+-- scccccsoclD. 
BOLT ROPE, 20.200 cevecccccecceceee- 00d. 
BONES, N,. cecceccecccccrceeceee DUSK. 
BRIST AMETICAN, 06 cess eceeveceescold. 


BUTTER, Table,..--++- one pee ones cee. 


Shipping, -cee see +e bcos beeenee 
CANDLES, Mould, Tallow, ....--++.++-d0. 
Sperm, .-. cee cscccers, ee eee | 
Stearsic,....ceesccesesss oeebe ness; 
CHEESE, ....cccccccccccecsss cosecee oO. 
COAL, Anthracite,.......+..+++ «2,000 Ibs. 
CORDAGE, American, ...+..++00eeeeeeeelb. 
COTTO gre seeeessnecseseseesesseveseses 0. 
COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp,.... yard, 
FEATHERS, Ppabee sss esebbaseesaseras au 
FLAX. American, eeeeeeeece iene eoseeee eee 
FLOUR, Northern, Southern and West’ra bbl. 
Fancy, --0- ecec cess coccsecccscesee oO. 
Richmond City Mills,.......++.0+++d0. 
TT TTT. 
Ry@,eocccecccccs cece cece cccccccc cl, 
GRAIN—Wheat, Western,...........- bush. 
Red and Mived.......se0.000d0. 
Rye,..---++0 we ccccrecscs eo ceee eee dO. 

(Corn; Northern, .~<00'0520<0s0000ss 000, 
Boutherm, oc cccccccccessccecdO. 
Barley,.--20-secccvesecsocceee cose 


ts phism ebb diegeob6eves eens sonetey. 


GUANO, Peruvian,....+ scceveccce 2,000 Ibs. 
te 


Patagonian ....-ecccccseseeecceedd. 35 00 

HAY, in hhales,.cccccscocccsevccseces, ‘éosseD. 
HEMP, Russia, clean,.....-.e.ceeseeee-ton. 195 00 
American, water-rotted,...........do. 160 00 


American, dew-rotted,.......+.+0.- 
HIDES, Dry Southern,.....-.0.+ eeeeeeee oO. 


HOPS, . + eeee eeeeeeeereee scbeww eons seen 
BIOORG, 2000000000 0000 c000ccce cccee soe 100, 
LEAD, Big, «002 coc cccccecccescceccess seseGO, 


Pipes for Pumps, &c .......eeee-eeeb. 
MEAL, COM, .o0 0 cceseccsccccccccveceee DDI. 
OTM, = ccc cece cccccccccocccss ccee BNA. 
MOLASSES, New Orleans,...-......+.-gal. 
MUSTARD, American,......eeesseccceeelb. 
NAVAL STORES—Tar,......0.+0+++++bbl. 
PREM: cans arc dunes ccsscnsee'es0see0D 
Rosin, -oce cccccccccccccccccccccce cle 
Turpentine,...-.ceeeccccesceveceeedO, 
Spirits Turpentine, Southern, .....gal. 

OIL, Linseed, American, ..--.++ 206.0000. 
Castor, 2000 ccceccce cceccccccccce: oO. 
LAAT, «00.0 000 0000 0000 cc0c ccc ccc e oflO, 

OIL CAKE, foe S bob bebe eSube bebbons SEE. 
PEAS, Fic Id, heb pehss een b debe ebeeeses SEE 
Black eyed, ...+ ceeccece-soeeeee 29 
PLASTER OF PARIS,.... scescccesee + tON. 
Ground, in bbls., .....2...+-0f 300 Ibs. 
PROVISIONS—Beef, Mess,..-. .+-++++-bbl. 
Prime,  ..2 2000000. 

Smoked .........+.Ib. 

Rounds, in pickle,..do. 

Pork, Mess, . 20.00 bub bheeeee sees ee, 
Prime, . oo 2 eeee ces rrrrrrr errr || 

SIGE enc shes sscheuneasteesebeces SED, 
Bacon sides, Smoked, -«.-'.+++++++ +d. 

Het QHEKIC, «00. 0.0000.0000 2000 0000 ofl. 

Hams, Smoked,...... be ebnseps ees ves 
BPICKIO, 6 <06:ss05s000 0000 00000000, 
Shoulders, Smoked,.......+ 0000040. 
Pickled, eoer cease See rir Ty, 

_ 1s sip eee heeus eon cee DR 


SALT, «2-0 csee cece ceeccces cececcee cee o BACK, 


ee PTT TEL Or eer Tee UN 
BEEDS—Clover,. .oecscoccccccscccesccesl De 
Timothy, ..ccccccocccoccceccces bush. 

PERE IPOD once onsb donee sss.e0ee edt 
FOUGH,. 006 eececces seen Jetesasdem 

SODA, Ash, cont’g 80 per cent. soda,.... . lb. 
Sulphate Soda, ground, «+++ «s+ 60+, 
SUGAR, New Orleans,.cesecccccceceses AO, 
SUMAC, American,...... oo xenees oeeeeetOn, 
TALLOW, POWs 09u 0 00n 0s 5000565500000 0s 00ND 
IIR AINID,: chwbiesvaceecs ogee cesccceso0sGn. 
WHISKEY, American,...-...++ 00+ e000 egal. 
WOOLS, BARONY, o0c'c vsccccocccscce cece clBs 
BECHNO..0600cccccccccvcscsecccccs sO 
OS ere ee v0 0 000000. 
Common DD sene oss sabe eoreck oneness 
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Remarxs.—No changes in the-merket of sufficient impor- 
tance to demand notice. Everything is abundant, at good 
prices, and the general opinion is, that we have a prosperous 
career before us for several years to come. The gold of 
California seems all the rage just now; but we trust the 
farmers of the United States will not be tempted away from 
their legitimate business to go there to ‘ig for it. Let them 
recollect that there is plenty of good gold at all times to be 
had at home for the products of agriculture; then let them 
continue to strive to increase and perfect these ; but, above 

let them study to improve their minds and hearts. In 
these should be found their contentment and happiness. 





To Corresronpents.—Communications have been received 
from M. W. Philips, E. $., Solon Robinson, James E. Cornell, 
Sergeant Teltrue, Samuel Allen, and Reviewer. 





AckNowLepGmMents.—The New-Brunswick Courier, -con- 
taining the Annual Report of the St. John Agricultural 
Society ; from R. Sands Tucker, the Sixth and Seventh An- 
nual Reports and Transactions of the Royal Society for the 
Promotion and Improvement of the Growth of Flax in Ireland ; 
Reports of the First Exhibition of the Worcester County 
Mechanic’s Association, at the Nashua Halls, in the County of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, September, 1848; from Messrs. 
Gold, a Catalogue of tae Cream-Hill Agricultural School at 
West Cornwall, Ct. ots c 


PROSPECTUS OF 
MINER’S AMERICAN BEE=KEEPER’S MANUAL. 

TO be issued during the month of March next. Price $1— 
duodecimo—250 pages—from 20 to 30 engravings illustrating 
every kind of hive worthy of notice. This work will be 
printed on the finest paper, and bound in the most substantial 
style; and it will embrace every subject pertaining to the 
Natural History, Domestic Economy, and Practical Management 
of bees that is deemed of interest to the American bee keeper ; 
and in a style entirely original. The usual re-hash (of the 
small essays of such writers of this country, as have published 
their works), from foreign treatises, on the honey bee, in this 
work, is wholly discarded ; and its pages will be filled with 
the exemplification, and illustration of the subject, founded on 
the practical experience and demonstration of the Author. 

The rules laid down for, and the illustrations of, the Practical 
Management of bees, 7 adapted to the United States, 
will be more full and comprehensive, and of more real intrin- 
Sic value to the apiarian, than the comments and discussions 
of every writer on this subject, either in this country or 
Europe united! This may appear as vain and egotistical ; 
yet it is a fact, that not a solitary work on this subject, in any 

art of the world, has ever given such plain and well-defined 
instructions to the apiarian, as to throw off the mantle of 
obscurity hanging over this important subject. The author 
of this work feels competent to raise this mantle, and to give 
such plain, intelligible rules, for the manugement of bees, that 
one who never kept this profitable insect, may from this work 
alone, proceed with the culture of bees, in the most successful 
manner; and fully understand the subject, from the very 
——. 

That this work will be the most valuable treatise of the 
age, to the American bee keeper, who looks to profit. before 
amusement, the author feels =p! assured. To this con- 
clusion he has arrived, from a full knowledge of the merits, 
and demerits of almost every work extant in the English 
language, and from the great popularity of his brief, and 
hastily-composed writings, on this subject, already published : 
ae bear no kind of comparison to the work now to be 
issued. 

N.B.—All Editors inserting the above conspicuously, in- 
cluding this notice, and sending such notice, directed “A meri- 
can Agriculturist,”? 121 Fulton St., New York, shull be entitled 
to a copy, to be sent by mail, or otherwise. 

C. M. SAXTON, Publisher. 


AMERICAN INDESTRUCTIBLE MINERAL PAINT. 
RECENTLY discovered in Ohio, a most admirable and 
effective preservative from the effects of the weather, and 
preventive of fire, becoming in a short time of the consistence 
and qualities of slate itself. For Manufactories, Railroad 
Depdts, Roofs of all descriptions, and Public Buildings, it 
is invaluable. For an account of this —, see p. 11,0f the 
present number. For sale by the hundred, barrel, or ton, by 
WM. H. STARR, general agent for the proprietor, No. 67 
Beekman Street, New York. j3t 
POUDRETTE. 

POUDRETTE of the Lodi Manufacturing.Company for sale 
at the usual prices, $1.50 per barrel, for uny quantity over 
seven barrels. {tis now on hand, and orders are requested 
early. Apply, if by letter post paid to the office of the Com- 
pany, 51 Liberty street, New York. jit 

PERUVIAN GUANO 


FOR Sale, at Bating Hollow, Long Island, by 
jyst . "AZEL DOWNS. 






































14“ @DVERTISEMENTBS /«/ 89: 
AEBANY-AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. AND: ||: ANNBAL°MEETING’ OF THE NEW*YORK STATE 
‘SEED STORE. : |: | i AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Removed from stand No. \0and.12 Green street, to the spacious} ' THE Annual Meeting ofthis: Society will he-held at Alb 
_. New Store No. 369 Broadway, a few doors South of the on the third Wednesday (17th) of Janu , 1849. Prunsiome wit 
Pie Post Office, Albany, N. Y. ‘be awarded on Grain and “Root Crepe, Hater, Cheese, Fruits, 
THE subscriber being a sufferer from fire, in common with | &c. Statements should be:fartished the Secretary early in 
a large portion of the citizens of Albany (having lost his store | January. FE A ORR eg atk OPE SO 
and’stock on the morning of the 29th of October last), has se-| [tis desired shat there should be a full heprenssbation from 
County Societies a8 well as of the friends of. agriculture gen- 


~~ 
~ 

















eured fora term of years the. new and extensive store, No. 


369 Broadway, or old Market street, afew doors south from | erally. P/N ay oe oh Poa 
the-Post Office. This store being 145 feet deep, and four sto-| A Pomo t'. Echébition will be held at. the rooms of the 
ries high, is much Jarger,than his former one. end running | Society, and: growers of frait, are ‘respectfully requested to for- 
through from Broadway to the Canal basin—Broadway — ward specimens to the secretary as early, if practicable, ay the 
the principal thoroughfare in the city, between the boat land- | 15th of January. : B. P. JOHNSON, Secrefary. 
ings and depdts, the location is readily found. These ad-| Nov. Ist, 1843. - DS nt 


vantages, with the increased facilities, will enable him to —— - 
BAGLEY’S GOLD PENS... 


transact many rs aS te spear — done by him, and eon 
more convenient for the trade generally. .G. ’ : 

In connection with these changes, he is erecting an exten- a Bras phs ocovene Msed ee, ae a 
sive nianufactory in the central part of the city, sufficiently | nerior article of * Bagley’s Improved Gold Pens,” with their 
large to accommodate over 100 mechanics, and a proportionate | new style of holders, together with all styles-of Gold end Sil- 
amount of labor-saving machinery, which will enable him at] yer Pen and Pencil Cases of beautiful patterns, suitable for the 
all'times to execute all orders with despatch. And he solicits | holidays, at their. warehouse (old stand), 180. Broadway New 
she continuance of that very liberal pelrouage heretofore be-| york,” ’ ’ jat : 
— . “7 ean ar Aaniahit 3 L. he wird : 

N. B. is his intention to establish branches at Rochester 
and Buffalo the coming spring, each to be under the charge MERCHANTS’ MAGA COMMERCIAL 

i 














of experienced brothers of the subscriber. 
P BY FREEMAN HUNT, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE, &ce &cs ee eee 
For sale at the Office of the aaa Agriculturist. At 142 Fulton Street, N ye? bY ta Pive Dollars per annum, 
; t wance. 
peer llr Monell Si, — THE Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Review will 
American Agriculture, by Allen. $1. continue to include in its design every subject connected with 
American Poulterer’s Companion, by Bement. $1. Commerce, Manufactures, and Political Economy, as—Com- - 
American Veterinarian, by Cole. 50 cents. + sateanet eee . eae age fhe proven ay 
ours acne Gateensr, 16 acute. leading topics of the ay relating to Commercial Affairs; De- 


Buel’s Farmer’s Companion. . 75 cents. 


Chaptal’s Agricultural Chemistry. 80 cents. scriptive, Statistical, and Historical Accounts of the various 


commodities which form the subject of Mercantile Transac- 








Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. $1.50. - senaoeags : Bagh : 
Domestio Animals, by R. L. Allen. Cloth, 5 cents ; paper, | Hons ; Fort Changes ; Tarif ; Customs and Commercial Regu: 
a and the different countries of the world with which we,have 
—— ep alba — _— intercourse, including their Physical Character, —— 
Fruit Culturist, by J. J.'Thomas. 50 cents. Productions, Exports, Imports, Seaports, Moneys, Weights, 
Gardner's Farmer's Dictionary. $1.50—leather, $1.75 Se Finance and Banking Associations ; Enterprises 
Farmer's Manual. 60 cents Pie ree connected with Commerce, embracing Fisheries, Incorporated -: 
Horse’s Foot—-and how to keep it sound. 25 cents. Companies, Railroads, Canals, Steamboats, Docks, Post Offices, 
Johnston's Agricultural Chemist $1.25 ' &c. ; Principles of Commerce, Finance and Banking, with 
Loudon’s Ladies’ Flower aden” "91.95. Practical and ee Details and ng Mea ; preg 
Liebig’s Agricultural Chemistry (new edition). $1. Paper,| iio" ynited States and Europe, including Insurance, Partner. 
‘ S. Ps pinta A 9 
“ : . _ | ship, Principal and Agent, Bills of Exchange, Sale, Guaranty, 
dees, oe a a ae Soukeustey, Shipping and Navigation, &c. ~ whatever a 
Parsons on the Rose. ry 60 shall tend to develop the resources of the country and the 
Sines ob the Rose ” $1.50 ° world, and illustrate the various topics bearing upon Com- 
Rural Economy, by Boussingault. $1.50. merce and Commercial Literature; and we may venture to | 
Stable caren ~ meee oo say that no work heretofore published, embraces in its pages 
Smith's P he aetna 4 so large an amount of information on ail these subjects, as the 
Smith 3 Productiv e Farming 50 cents. nineteen volumes now completed ’ 
neuen pre seeding led — Our means of enhancing the value of The Merchants’ Maga- 
Youatt on the Horse (new editio n). $1.75 zine and Commercial Review, are constantly increasing ; and, 
Youatt on the Pig, 75 cents . ‘oy — _ —— = MRT a oe <a 
aatic ra: set as abroad, and other facilities, which nearly ten years’ devotion 
Hpver del ange an ec) plates. $1 per number. to a single object have enabled us to ne aveilable, we shall 
Man’s Bird Keeper's Manual. 60 cents. be able to render the work a perfect vade mecum for the Mer- 
pth Gardener's Dictionary. €2 chant, Navigator, and Manufacturer, as well as to the States- 
Youatton the Dog. $1.50 oe man, Commercial Lawyer, and Political Economist, and, in- 
Porter’s Hawker a Shooting. 82.75 deed, all who desire information on the multifarious operations 
' z 7 f business life. jit* .. 
The Dog and Sportsman. 75 cents. =e J ; 
Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. $1. ‘ 
_— Puver Garten es $1.25. STATIONERY, BLANK BOOKS, AND PAPER. 
MecMahon’s Gardener. a 
Downing's Landscape Gardening. $9. Francis & Loutrel, No. 77 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Cottage Residences. $2. MANUFACTURE all kinds of Blank Books and_ Stationery 
Mason’s Farriery, (new edition). $1 25 articles—Diamond Point Gold Pers—Letter Copying Presses-. 
Hind’s* Re Manifold Letter Writers—superior Croton Ink, warranted to re- 
Bridgman’s Young Gardener's Assistant. $2. tain its jet-black color, which they sell at the very lowest prices. 
Allen’s American Herd Book. | $3. We have also on hand every description of Foreign PAPER 
Browne's Trees of America. $65. and STATIONERY—Cap, Letter, and Note Papers, Envelopes, 
Thomas’ Fruit Calturist. 60 cents. Perforated Board, Bristol Board, Drawing Papers—Uopy Books, 
In press, Miner’s American Bee Keeper’s Manual. _ Pocket Books, Card Cases, Port Folios, Scrap Books—Gold Paper, 
dF Orders sent by mail, accompanied by Cash, will receive | Tissue Paper—Chess Men, Bac mon Boards—Wax, Wafers, 
prompt attention, and the books sent by mail, or otherwise. Slates, Pencils—Gold and Silver Pencil Cases—Writing Desks— 
Address C. M. SAXTON, 121 Fulton street, New York. | work Boxes—Quills-—Tin Cash and Deed Boxes—and all arti- 
4t* Nov. cles kept by Stationers, at remarkably low prices. 


Books suitable for County Clerks and Public Offices supplied. 
ange Ruling, and Binding executed at the lowest rates. 
kr We 





LAND FOR SALE. should be tna to ae —— — ee requiring 
FOR SALE—2,000 acres of land lying in the marl region of | articles in our line. ers by mail will receive attention. 
Eastern Virginia, and within two % ph miles of ine town| LEWIS FRANCIS, _ FRANCIS & LOUTREL; ; 
of Fredexicksburg. Apply to _ LAYTON Y. ATKINS, CYRUS H. LOUTREL, Stationers, 77 Maiden Lane, N Y. 
dec lyr, Fredericksburg, Va. Sept.lyz*. 
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NEW=YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
BY A. B. ALLEN & CO., 


189 @ 191 Water Street, New York. 
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& BEST ASSORTMENT \ 
AG RICULTURAL 


IMPLEMENTS 





American Institute 


GOLD MEDAL. 


THE Implements kept, embrace upwards of FIFTY different 
hinds of Plows, a great variety of Harrows, Cultivators, Rol- 
lers, Seed Sowers, Horse Powers, Grain Cradles, Threshing 
and Fanning Machines, Mills. Hay Cutters, Corn Shellers, 
Shovels, Spades, Hoes, Scythes. Rakes, Wagons, Wheels, 
Carts. Wheelbarrows. Pumps. Rice Threshers and Hullers, 
Road Scrapers, Axes, Chains. &c.. &c. These implements are 
mostly made up from new and HIGHLY-IMPROVED patterns, and 
are warranted to be of the best materials. and put together in 
the strongest manner, and of a superior finish. 

Horticultural Tools—A complete assortment. 

Castings, Skeleton Plows, Harrow Teeth, and Iron Work of 
all kinds done to order in the cheapest and best manner. 

Steum Engines, Sugar Boilers, Sugar Mills, Saw Mills, Ket- 
tles, Cauldrons, &c., for Plantations. 

Wire Cloth and Sieves—Different kinds and sizes, kept con- 
stantly on hand. ~ 

Seeds for the Field and Garden—Such as Improved Winter 
and Spring Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats, Corn, Beans, Peas, 
Turnip, Cabbage, Beet. Carrot, Parsnip, Clover, and Grass 
Seeds, improved varieties of Potatoes, &c., &c. These are 
warranted fresh and superior of their kind. 

Fertilizers—Peruvian and African Guano, Lime, Plaster of 


_ Paris. Bone Dust. &c., &c. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs—Orders taken for 
these, and executed from a choice of the best Nurseries, Gar- 
dens, and Conservatories in the United States. 

Horses. Cattle. Sheep, and Swine—Orders received for stock 
of all kinds, to be executed to the best advantage, and shipped 
in the most careful manner. 

<r Books—A general assortment of these for 

sale. 

Produce on Consignment—All kinds of Agricultural Produce 
will be received for sale on consignment. 

A Catalogue of the above Implements, Seeds, &c., of 10) 
pases, handsomely illustrated with plates, will be forwarded, 
y mail, when requested, post paid. 


BONE DUST. 

THE Subscribers having recently made extensive arrange- 
ments with the Bone Mills, are now prepared to execute the 
largest orders for present, and the ensuing spring’s use. Price, 
40 cents for crushed, and 50 cents per bushel for sawings and 
turnings A. B. ALLEN & CO. 


CASTINGS MADE TO ORDER. 

GIN-GEAR SEGMENTS, of all sizes, farnished at short no- 
tice, at low prices. 

BURR MILLSTONES of any size; PATENT BURR MILLS, 
from 1210 30 inches in diameter; also, Nicholls’ and Marsh’s 
Burr Mills, 12 to 30 inches in diameter. 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191 Water street. 











FARM WANTED IN OHIO. 


WITHIN 20 or 30 miles of Cincinnati, or 50, if on the line of 
the railroad, It must consist of 150 or 200 acres of fertile land, 
in akealthy situation and good neighborhood, well timbered 
and watered; well improved, with a good barn, and thrifty, 
productive orchards. Terms must be low and for CASH. 

Apply, post paid, to 

Wm. A. NEFF, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NEW ORLEANS AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 
(LATE R. L. ALLEN’S) 
Corner of Magazine and Poydras Streets. 

FOR SALE—A large assortment of Plows, Harrows, Fan- 
ning Mills, Corn Shellers, Corn and Cob Crushers, Straw Cut- 
ters, Ox Shovels, Ox Yokes, Grain Threshers, Corn Mills, 
Axes, Hoes, Shovels, and other Agricultural Implements. 
Also—Gardening Tools, Guano, Plaster, Rock Salt, &c., &c. 


Orders will be executed for every article wanted by plan- 
ters. S. FRANKLIN, Agent. 


TO SOUTHERN PLANTERS. 

R. L. ALLEN, formerly at No. 75 Camp street, New Or- 
leans, has been for some time a partner in the house of A. B. 
Allen & Co., and will hereafter devote himself exclusively to 
their business. 1t will afford him great pleasure to continue 
the agreeabJe relations he formed with planters and farmers 
of the south, — his residence there ; and he hopes that the 
house with which he is now connected, will be favored with 
orders for such articles as they may wish from the north. 
Particular attention is devoted by this house to southern busi- 
ness, for which it possesses facilities not exceeded by any 
other in the United States. 


PERUVIAN GUANO. 
ONE THOUSAND TONS of Peruvian Guano just received 
from the Chinche islands for sale in lots to suit purchasers. 
Also, THREE HUNDRED TONS Patagonian Guano. 
A. B. ALLEN & Co., 189 & 191 Water St. 


TO FARMERS AND PLANTERS. 
FIVE THOUSAND PLOWS for sale at all prices, from 
$1.50 up ; well made, of the most durable materials, on the 
latest improved principles, and adapted to every soil, crop, and 


manner of cultivation. " 
A. B. ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191 Water street, N. Y. 
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